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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V’ene- 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americtis  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter- American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  .American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Org.anization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  b  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  comp)osed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  coopieration,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  I'he  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
{jermanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter- 
vak  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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L.  S.  Rowe,  Citizen  of  the  Americas 

In  Memoriam 


Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  since  Scpteml)er  1, 
1920  had  been  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  died  at  \Vashington  on 
Deceml)er  5,  1946.  He  was  the  victim  of 
an  automobile  accident  while  on  his  way 
to  attend  an  official  reception  at  the  Bolivian 
Embassy. 

The  American  Republics  have  lost  a 
servant  and  a  leader  who  had  won  their 
high  regard.  A  man  of  complete  integ¬ 
rity,  great  friendliness,  and  extreme  mod¬ 
esty,  Dr.  Rowe  had  a  keen  mind,  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work,  and  sure  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  operation  of  the  complicated 
international  machine  entrusted  to  his 
guidance.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
service  in  the  Pan  American  Union  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  men 
and  nations.  His  constant  intercourse  with 
influential  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
-Americas  gave  him  the  breadth  of  judg¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  complex  and  delicate 
problems,  and  many  persons  sought  him 
out  to  ask  his  counsel. 


The  history  of  Dr.  Rowe’s  directorship  is 
the  history  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  the  past  quarter  century.  Possessing 
to  a  high  degree  that  unassuming,  tactful 
efficiency  essential  to  the  success  of  an  inter¬ 
national  organization,  he  devoted  to 
his  work  the  full  powers  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  The  ideals  of  Pan  Americanism 
were  the  mainspring  of  his  being,  and  he 
gave  his  life  to  advancing  their  realiza¬ 
tion.  Few  men  have  deserved  more  than 
he  the  gratitude  of  those  who  value  the 
benefits  of  peace  and  international  coop¬ 
eration. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  work  was  carried  on  not  only 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  but  in  univer¬ 
sity  classes,  on  the  lecture  platform,  in  the 
press,  and  over  the  radio.  The  part  that 
he  played  in  inter-American  conferences 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Here  his  long 
view,  his  experience,  and  the  value  that 
he  set  on  justice,  the  preservation  of  peace 
through  orderly  processes,  and  the  further¬ 
ance  of  constructive  inter-American  coop- 
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eration  came  to  the  fore.  Governments, 
universities,  and  learned  societies  through¬ 
out  the  Americas  testified  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  services  by  conferring  on  him 
decorations,  degrees,  and  memberships. 

In  the  years  of  his  service  as  Director 
General,  Dr.  Rowe  had  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  the  meml)ers  of  his  staff,  for 
he  was  their  friend  as  well  as  their  chief. 
They  knew,  Ijetter  than  anyone  else,  his 
clearness  of  thought,  faithfulness,  disinter¬ 
estedness,  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice, 
generous  qualities  of  heart,  nobility  of 
character,  and  greatness  of  soul.  VV'ith  all 
his  friends  in  the  Americas  they  mourn 
his  passing. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  which  hastened  to  meet  in 
special  session  on  Deceml)er  6,  1946,  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  has  passed  away; 

For  more  than  twenty-six  years  Dr.  Rowe  held 
the  important  post  of  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union; 

In  that  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  in  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  Pan  American  principles; 

In  his  activities  he  proved  himself  an  untiring 
and  wise  administrator  of  Pan  American  pmlicy; 

His  eminent  services  also  showed  him  to  be  a 
defender  of  universal  peace; 

.Among  the  many  testimonials  that  Dr.  Rowe 


received  from  International  American  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  Conference  of  Chapultepec  gave 
special  recognition  to  the  admirable  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  con¬ 
tinental  harmony; 

He  has  therefore  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  the 
peoples  of  .America  in  their  determination  to 
consolidate  those  noble  ideals, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union 

Resolves: 

1.  To  express  its  deepest  sorrow  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Rowe,  in  the  name  of  the  Governments 
represented  on  the  Governing  Board  as  well  as 
in  its  own  name. 

2.  To  display  the  flag  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  at  half  mast  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

3.  To  suspend  for  three  days  the  administra¬ 
tive  activities  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

4.  To  susjjend  for  one  month  all  activities  of  a 
public  and  social  character  in  the  Pan  .American 
Union. 

5.  To  respect  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Rowe  that  his  re¬ 
mains  be  cremated ;  and  to  attend  the  act  in  a  body. 

6.  To  preserve  his  ashes  in  the  building  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union. 

7.  To  honor  the  memory  and  record  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  of  the  deceased  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  in  a  special  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union. 

8.  To  hold  a  solemn  ceremony  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Americas  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  in 
homage  to  the  jjerson  and  achievements  of  the 
distinguished  deceased. 

9.  To  declare  Dr.  Rowe  a  Citizen  of  the 
.Americas. 


Industrial  Training, 

A  Bridge  between  Nations 

JAMES  C.  MEEM 

Manager,  Inter-American  Department,  International  Training  Administration,  Inc. 


The  International  Training  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington  is  now  in  its  sixth  year 
of  international  service.  Organized  as  a 
nonprofit,  self-sustaining  institution  to 
foster,  assist,  and  administer  foreign  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  the  United  States,  it  has 
had  under  its  auspices  nearly  2,500  persons 
who  received  practical,  technical,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

Recently,  on  a  visit  to  Brazil,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  “grad¬ 
uates”  of  these  training  programs.  I  met 
and  talked  with  a  score  of  Brazilians  who, 
having  completed  their  training,  had  lieen 
back  in  their  country  at  least  a  year. 
From  this  first-hand  observation,  one  thing 
struck  me  which  I  Ijelieve  liears  signifi¬ 
cantly  upon  evaluating  the  results  of  such 
programs.  These  men,  without  wasting 
time  in  false  attempts  and  indecision, 
have  definitely  settled  down  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields  and  are  putting  into  practice 
their  training  and  experience. 

A  few  examples  will  perhaps  show'  this 
effective  application.  One  man,  who  had 
specialized  in  the  United  States  in  air 
conditioning  and  insulation,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  thermal  insulating  depart¬ 
ment  of  an  engineering  concern.  More¬ 
over,  a  short  time  ago  he  was  elected 
president  of  a  commission  to  establish 
terminology  and  standards  for  air  condi¬ 
tioning  installation  in  his  country. 
Another,  a  banker,  is  working  in  the 
research  department  of  a  large  bank  and 
has  written  several  articles  for  banking 


periodicals  dealing  with  his  experience 
and  study  in  the  United  States.  Still 
another,  an  architect,  showed  me  the 
plans  and  blueprints  for  many  houses  and 
apartment  buildings  he  had  Ijeen  com¬ 
missioned  to  design.  One  of  the  homes, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  has  l)een  ordered 
by  another  of  our  very  first  trainees,  now- 
working  in  the  engineering  department  of 
an  electric  power  company  in  Rio. 

These  examples  could  l)e  repeated  many 
times,  not  only  in  Brazil,  but  in  each  of 
the  American  republics  to  the  south.  An 
Uruguayan,  whose  training  in  this  country 
was  in  the  field  of  petroleum  refining, 
recently  wrote  us: 

...  I  started  my  work  ...  as  General  In¬ 
spector  of  the  refinery  equipment.  .Also  I  have 
direct  charge  of  the  field  maintenance  work  which 
includes  the  work  done  at  the  machine  shop,  elec¬ 
tric  shop,  instrument  shop,  pipe  shop,  etc.  .As 
you  can  see  .  .  .  [the  company]  assigned  me  the 
entire  resjsonsibility  of  inspection  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  refinery  equipment. 

At  the  present  time  I  understand  this  is  a  test 
period  for  me  in  order  to  see  what  I  have  learned 
during  my  training  in  the  United  States.  I  feel 
confident  that  I  will  be  able  to  do  the  job  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  technical  staff  because  it 
is  the  same  kind  of  work  I  have  been  doing  during 
my  training.  .  .  . 

A  Nicaraguan,  who  had  trained  in  the 
conservation  of  foods,  reports: 

...  it  [the  hacienda]  is  not  a  big  enterprise; 
however,  I  bought  one  third  of  the  cattle  and  two 
thirds  of  the  hogs  with  rights  to  their  products  in 
the  same  proportion.  .  .  . 
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PhotocniphA  through  the  courtesy  of  InteruHtionHl  Trainmg  AdiiunUtnition.  Inc. 


TRAINING  IN  ELECTRI¬ 
CAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

This  young  man  came  from 
Peru  to  study  electrical  com¬ 
munications  at  the  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  subsidiary  of  the 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 


.  .  .  I  received  from  the  U.  S.  some  curing 
salts,  and  I  am  about  to  rtxeive  hand  tools  for 
hog  killing,  hog  cutting,  and  curing.  The  cold 
room  is  almost  completed,  and  I  hope  to  have 
them  installed  in  alxjut  two  months  from  now. 

From  a  former  trainee  of  Chile,  who 
specialized  in  machinery  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation,  we  hear: 

.  .  .  Regarding  my  professional  activities  I 
should  like  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  travel¬ 
ing  through  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile.  As 
you  already  know,  I  am  the  Field  Service  Engi¬ 
neer  of  .  .  .  Corporation  for  all  the  South  .\meri- 
can  countries.  I  am  very  satisfied  with  my  new 
job,  which  is  very  interesting,  since  I  am  using 
widely  my  technical  knowledge  obtained  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  during  my  jjeriod  of  training. 

.\s  you  will  see,  my  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  the  U.  S.  .\.  not  only  will  be  spread 
here  in  Chile,  but  will  also  be  known  in  all  the 
fiouth  .\merican  countries  I  visit.  .  .  . 

Much  credit  for  these  results  is  due  to 
the  careful  consideration  ^iven  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  candidates  by  our  voluntary  com¬ 
mittees,  composed  of  impartial  business 
and  technical  leaders,  and  established  at 
the  outset  of  the  program  in  each  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  One  of  their 


major  functions,  in  addition  to  processing 
and  recommending  suitable  applicants 
who  have  had  preliminary  experience  in 
their  fields,  is  to  study  and  advise  which 
fields  would  Ijest  contribute  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  country  and  in 
which  trainees  would  most  likely  be  able 
to  apply  advanced  training  upon  return. 

What  ultimate  purpose,  one  might  ask, 
is  served  in  this  training  activity?  Briefly, 
it  might  be  summed  up  as  a  primary  step 
to  raise  standards  of  living  throughout  the 
world,  principally  through  increa.sed  world 
industrialization.  No  one  would  seriously 
question  the  statement  that  the  United 
States  is  looked  upon  as  the  nation  best 
suited  to  provide  the  modern  techniques 
and  training  so  vitally  needed  by  a  world 
striving  for  industrial  reconstruction  and 
progress.  Just  as  this  country,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  sent  its  technicians  abroad  to 
learn  the  latest  improvements  in  different 
fields,  eventually  leading  to  its  own  rapid 
development,  so  other  countries  now  seek 
to  do  the  same;  To  sell  our  goods  alone 
is  not  enough.  Of  equal  importance,  if 
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any  substantial  growth  in  international 
commerce  is  to  take  place,  is  that  our 
know-how  and  techniques  go  along  with 
these  exports. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  than 
commercial  value,  is  the  fact  that,  through 
the  medium  of  training,  there  is  brought  to 
the  fore  something  vital,  which  bears  di¬ 
rectly  on  relationships  between  countries. 
Men  who  come  to  the  United  States  for 
training  in  factories  and  plants  for  periods 
of  one  to  tw’o  years  have  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
people  and  to  understand  our  ways  of 
life.  They  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  employees  of  all  ranks  and  live  in 
their  midst,  so  that  their  view  of  this 
country  is  a  realistic  one.  Moreover,  the 
general  aspects  of  our  life,  other  than  those 
directly  related  to  industry,  are  likewise 
brought  into  proper  perspective,  erasing 
many  erroneous  pre-impressions.  As  an 
example,  not  long  ago  an  engineer,  on  a 
technical  mission  under  ita,  told  me 
that  he  had  imagined  nothing  but  fac- 
;  tories  in  the  United  States,  and  was  quite 
;  pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  fine  art 
museums  as  well. 

The  trainee,  in  turn,  is  given  unlimited 
opportunities  to  make  his  country  lietter 
known  to  us,  in  his  daily  work  connections, 
in  the  lx)arding  house  in  which  he  lives, 
through  invitations  to  club  meetings,  by 
attending  evening  classes,  and  so  on.  A 
minimum  of  fifty  people,  it  is  estimated, 
may  come  into  direct  contact  with  a 
trainee  during  his  stay  in  this  country,  and 
this  numljer,  multiplied  by  thousands,  gives 
a  conservative  indication  of  the  knowledge 
[  our  pieople  acquire  regarding  other  coun- 

I  tries. 

Of  special  note  also,  for  its  liearing  on 
friendly  international  relations,  is  the  con- 
,  tinned  interest  in  the  United  States  shown 
i  by  those  who  have  long  since  completed 
I  their  training  here  and  returned  home.  I 


found  this  to  lie  the  general  case  on  my 
visit  to  Brazil,  and  it  can  be  said  as  well  of 
the  men  from  other  countries.  Almost 
daily  a  letter  reaches  us  from  a  former 
trainee  expressing  his  hope  to  revisit  this 
country  some  day,  to  renew-  his  friendships 
and  contacts  and  to  exchange  the  latest 
information  on  developments  in  his  field. 

In  carrying  out  its  part  in  training  pro¬ 
grams,  the  International  Training  Ad¬ 
ministration  assumes  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  for  trainees  from  the  moment  they 
leave  their  countries  until  they  return. 
Among  its  many  services  are  arranging 
travel  and  housing  accommodations,  and 
seeing  to  it  that  government  regulations, 
such  as  those  of  Immigration,  Selective 
Service,  Treasury,  and  the  like,  are  com¬ 
plied  with.  It  makes  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  with  industrial  concerns  to 


MECHANICS 

A  Colombian  trainee  is  shown  receiving  on-the- 
job  training  in  mechanics  at  the  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  plant  of  the  Cooper-Besscmcr  Corporation. 
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FARM  MACHINERY  MAINTENANCE  AND 
OPERATION 

Training  in  the  care  and  opieration  of  agricultural 
machinery  has  been  offered  by  Harry  Ferguson, 
Inc.,  of  Detroit,  to  Latin  American  trainees  such 
as  this  young  Nicaraguan. 


A  CUBAN  LEARN.S  ABOUT  CACAO 
The  Hershey  Estates  of  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  are 
instructing  young  men  in  the  manufacture  of  cacao 
products. 


provide  the  desired  traininje;  and,  through¬ 
out  all  of  the  traineeship,  follows  the  man 
closely  by  means  of  periodic  reports  and 
visits  by  field  representatives.  Trainees  | 
are  covered,  while  under  its  auspices,  by  ; 
insurance  against  accidental  loss  of  life  or  j 
dismemljerment  and  receive  reimburse-  j 
ment  for  medical  expenses  due  to  illness  or  | 
accident.  Also,  they  have  an  orientation  | 
pieriod  upon  their  arrival  to  acclimate  them  p 
to  our  ways  and  to  improve  their  know'l- 
edge  of  the  English  language.  An  amusing 
example  of  the  difficulties  witfi  our  Ian-  | 
guage  was  given  by  one  of  our  trainees  in  | 
reporting  his  first  days  in  Washington. 

He  wrote: 

.  .  .  .^t  first,  many  things  used  to  be  different 
and  embarrassing  to  me,  due  to  my  p)oor  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English.  I  knew  how  to  talk  a  little, 
but  could  not  understand  anything  .  .  .  No¬ 
body  ever  laughed  at  my  linguistic  ignorance; 
they  found  my  inability  to  understand  what  they 
were  telling  me  rather  “cute”  or  simply  “funny.” 
Consequently  there  was  a  growing  feeling  of 
gratefulness  in  my  heart,  and  I  learned  soon  to 
smile  tdl  the  time  and  say  “Yes.”  I  even  said  “Yes” 
when,  at  a  party  given  in  our  honor,  I  remained 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  unable  to  participate  in 
the  conversation,  and  our  hostess  came  to  me 
and  asked:  “.Are  you  bored,  Ernesto?”  My  face 
wtis  red  and  I  Mt  my  eyes  wet  when  I  knew 
what  I  had  done,  but  we  all  sealed  the  incident, 
amid  general  laughter,  with  a  toast  for  South  and 
North  .America. 

A%  the  last  phase  of  his  program,  the 
trainee  sjjends  an  evaluation  period  in 
Washington,  during  which  he  submits  a 
final  report  covering  his  training  in  the 
United  States.  After  he  returns  home, 
ITA  interest  in  him  still  continues  and, 
through  his  correspondence  and  reports 
from  our  committees,  we  are  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  his  activities  and  progress. 
These  contacts  have  been  further  encour¬ 
aged  recently  through  voluntary  establish¬ 
ment  in  several  countries  of  groups  of 
former  trainees  who  wish,  by  this  means, 
to  keep  alive  their  common  experiences  i 
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and  to  help  those  of  their  countrymen  just 
embarking  upon  similar  programs. 

The  International  Training  Administra¬ 
tion,  as  a  nonprofit  organization,  does  not 
finance  any  programs  nor  does  it  provide 
the  actual  training,  which  is  obtained 
in  institutions  and  industrial  concerns 
throughout  the  country.  These  training 
programs  are  handled  on  a  nominal 
service  fee  basis,  relieving  the  spxmsors, 
whether  business  or  governmental  entities, 
in  this  country  or  abroad,  from  burden¬ 
some  administrative  details  inherent  in 
all  such  undertakings. 


In  thus  making  its  facilities  available  to 
those  who  care  to  use  them,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Training  Administration  feels  it 
is  playing  an  important  part  in  creating 
lietter  understanding  between  nations. 
-And,  pierhaps,  through  the  splendid  re¬ 
sults  being  obtained  every  day  from  this 
unique  type  of  training,  there  may  even¬ 
tually  come  about  a  truly  world-wide 
program  of  a  similar  concept.  This  will 
help  bring  to  reality  a  mutually  prosperous 
world  of  nations,  devoted  to  ideals  of 
peace,  progress,  and  understanding,  to 
which  men  of  good  will  everywhere  aspire. 


t,  -k. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  late  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  shown  explaining  a  relief  map 
of  .South  America  to  Inter-American  Trade  .Scholarship  award  recipients. 


nces 


Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla 

President  of  Chile 


Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla,  who  took 
oflice  as  President  of  Chile  on  Novemlx*r 
3,  1946,  is  a  lawyer  with  a  lx*nt  toward 
politics  and  economics.  Statistics  formed 
the  subject  of  his  thesis  when  he  was 
{graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Chile  in  1922.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  liecome  acquainted  with  this  topic 
at  first  hand  through  his  work  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  office.  Many  years  later,  in  the 
midst  of  diplomatic  duties,  he  found  time 
to  attend  lectures  on  sociology  and  econom¬ 
ics  at  the  Sorlxinne. 

A  national  election  was  held  in  Chile  on 
Septemlier  4,  1946,  to  choose  a  successor 
to  President  Juan  Antonio  Rios,  who  died 
in  office  June  27,  1946.  At  that  election 
Senor  Gonzalez  \’idela.  as  candidate  of 
the  Radical  party,  in  which  he  had  lieen 
active  all  his  life,  was  vigorously  supported 
by  the  parties  of  the  Left,  including  the 
Communist  party.  The  Septemlxr  elec¬ 
tion  gave  the  Radical  candidate  a  vote  of 
188,102,  which  was  nearly  50,000  more 
than  the  vote  of  his  nearest  rival.  But 
this  w'as  not  enough  to  give  the  aijsolute 
majority  required  by  the  Chilean  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  matter  was  therefore  laid 
Itefore  Congress.  At  a  special  joint  session 
on  Octolter  24,  1946,  Senor  Gonzalez 
Videla  received  138  out  of  a  total  of  185 
votes  cast  in  secret  ballot  by  Senators  and 
memliers  of  the  Chamljer  of  Deputies. 
His  election  was  thus  confirmed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Constitution.  In  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  support  he  had  received, 
the  new  President  invited  into  his  cabinet 
three  memliers  of  the  Communist  party, 
who  thus  Ijecame  the  first  Communists  to 
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take  official  part  in  the  government  of 
Chile  or  any  neighltor  republic.  | 

Gabriel  Gonzalez  V  idela  was  Ixtrn  No-  ' 
vemljer  23,  1899,  at  La  Serena,  capital  of  [ 
the  Province  of  Coquimlx),  not  far  to  the  I 
north  of  Santiago.  He  was  one  of  nine  | 
children  of  Don  Gabriel  Gonzalez  and  I 
Dona  Teresa  Videla  de  Gonzalez.  La  1 
Serena  was  the  scene  of  the  future  Presi-  , 
dent’s  preparatory  education,  and  also  of 
his  early  professional  life.  In  1930  he 
moved  to  Santiago  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Chamljer  of  Deputies  as  a  memiter  for 
Coquimlio,  and  there  he  served  until  1939. 
From  1939  to  1941  he  was  Chile’s  Minister  j 
accredited  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Lux-  i 
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eml)Ourg.  The  next  year  he  went  to 
Portugal  as  Ambassador,  and  in  1942  he 
was  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  In  1945  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  to  represent  the 
northern  provinces  of  Antofogasta  and 
Tarapaca. 

Twice  in  his  political  career  Sehor 
Gonzalez  V'idela  has  presided  over  the 
Radical  party.  The  first  time  was  in  1932, 
during  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
return  to  the  presidency  of  Arturo  Ales- 
sandri  Palma,  the  same  Sehor  .\lessandri 
who  as  President  of  the  Senate  sat  at  the 
balloting  table  while  the  votes  were  being 


cast  for  Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1946.  The  second  time  was  in  1938, 
again  an  election  year.  In  that  year  it 
was  Sehor  Gonzalez  Videla  who  as  leader 
of  the  Radical  party  directed  the  coalition 
of  Leftist  parties  which  succeeded  in 
electing  Pedro  .Aguirre  Cerda  President 
of  Chile.  In  1941,  after  President  Aguirre 
Cerda’s  death  in  office,  Sehor  Gonzalez 
Videla  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Radical  party’s  nomination  as  successor. 

President  Gonzalez  Videla  is  to  serve 
for  a  six-year  term,  from  November  3, 
1946  to  November  3,  1952. 
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Cuurtny  of  the  Council  for  Inter>AniericaD  Cooperation.  Inc.,  New  York 


ALFREDO  ZALCE  (MEXICO):  SILOS.  PEN  AND  INK 

Latin  American  Drawings 
in  the  United  States 

JOSE  g6mez  sicre 

Art  Specialist,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


Seldom  has  there  l)een  an  opportunity 
in  the  United  States  to  see  an  exhibition 
composed  of  such  notable  examples  of 
the  work  of  Latin  American  artists  as  the 
one  here  discussed.  It  was  prepared  by 
the  Council  for  Inter-Americcm  Coopera¬ 
tion,  Inc.  of  New  York,  under  the  exjjert 
direction  of  Annemarie  Henle.  The  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum 
of  Modern  .Art  in  New  York,  private 
10 


collectors,  and  artists  themselves  have 
contributed  drawings  to  form  this  collec¬ 
tion.  It  reveals  the  existence  of  a  great 
artistic  movement  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent,  with  many  more  or  less  productive 
centers. 

The  exhibition  was  first  shown  at  the 
Cranl)rook  Academy  of  Art  in  Bloomfield, 
Michigan.  It  will  go  on  a  countrywide 
tour  of  many  museums  and  art  galleries 
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in  the  United  States,  ending  in  the  spring 
of  1947  at  a  well-known  commercial  gal¬ 
lery  in  New  York. 

One  notes  first  of  all  in  the  collection  as 
a  whole  the  absence  of  genre  scenes  or  the 
“typical”  subjects  dear  to  the  tourist. 
Annemarie  Henle  selected  the  drawings 
with  a  discriminating  judgment  based  on 
the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  works,  no  matter 
how  varied  their  tendencies.  Although 
not  all  the  important  Latin  American 
artists  are  represented,  the  exhibition 
cannot  be  criticized  for  the  inclusion  of 
inferior  works.  On  the  contrary,  it  should 
lie  praised  for  the  prestige  that  it  will  add 
to  Latin  American  art  in  the  eyes  of 
the  United  States  art  centers. 

All  kinds  of  technique  are  represented  in 


this  group  of  drawings,  which  shows  not 
only  a  diversity  of  media  but  pronounced 
variation  in  the  form  of  graphic  expression. 
VVe  find  the  neo-classic  line  in  the  manner 
of  Picasso  which,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  Jr.  in  the 
introduction  to  the  catalogue,  has  been 
“the  most  important  model  of  Latin 
American  draftsmen.”  VVe  find  too  the 
drawing  of  softened  outlines  showing 
skilful  use  of  the  stump  as  the  result  of 
academic  teaching.  The  simplified  curve 
of  varying  width  in  accordance  with  ori¬ 
ental  usage,  sharp,  violent,  nervous  hatch¬ 
ing,  the  careful  line  that  gives  the  effect 
of  an  etching,  the  fluent  pencil  shading 
that  strives  for  a  third  dimension  in  the 
manner  of  Renaissance  artists — all  styles 


Courtmy  of  tho  Museum  of  Moflrrn  Art  N>w  York  ^ 

DIEGO  RIVERA  (MEXICO):  7  H  O  FIGURES.  CHARCOAL  DRAWING  | 

Study  for  the  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  in  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Chapingo,  fj 
Mexico.  From  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  j! 


are  present.  The  purf)ose  for  which  the 
drawings  were  made  is  also  varied,  from 
complex  foreshortening  for  mural  studies 
to  the  basic  sketch  or  the  finished  analysis. 

The  studies  for  murals  shown  in  the 
exhibition  are  by  the  Mexicans  Diego 
Rivera  and  Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  and 
by  the  Brazilian  Candido  Portinari.  Ri¬ 
vera  is  represented  by  the  preparatory 
sketches  for  the  outstanding  work  of  his 
l>est  period,  the  frescoes  in  the  National 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Chapingo  in 
Mexico,  on  which  he  lavished  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  gifts  as  a  draftsman.  Orozco 
shows  some  magnificent  charcoal  draw¬ 
ings — one  of  them  a  colossal  fragment  of 
a  figure  from  his  Guadalajara  murals — 


which  catch  us  up  into  a  dramatically  | 
expressive,  pathetically  sincere  world.  ^ 
Portinari,  who  has  a  sure  feeling  for  | 
murals,  is  represented  by  sketches  for  his  B 
frescoes  in  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  I 
Library  of  Congress.  These  sketches,  l)e-  I 
cause  of  their  elalx)rate  execution,  may  I 
well  be  called  definitive  works.  Although  I 
they  show’  great  lilierty  and  freedom  of  | 
fofm,  they  are  nevertheless  to  lie  placed  ^ 
within  the  sometimes  dangerous  academic  [I 
tradition  of  softened  technique.  f 

In  the  group  of  analytical  and  detailed  | 
pencil  drawings  which  delight  in  a  search  | 
for  subtle  values  and  are  preoccupied  with  | 
the  study  of  planes  and  the  division  of  I 
space,  we  find  those  of  Hector  Poleo,  one  | 
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of  the  most  distinguished  Venezuelan 
artists,  whose  poetic  objectivity  is  carrying 
him  gradually  to  a  gentle  surrealism.  In 
the  same  section  Amelia  Pelaez  of  Cuba, 
with  her  faultless  compositions,  her  clever 


experiments  with  form,  her  round  line,  her 
careful  study  of  space,  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  great  representatives  of  Latin 
American  art.  Somewhat  similar  is  the 
work  of  the  Bolivian  Roberto  Berdecio, 


Courteny  of  the  MuMuni  of  Motlern  Artt  New  York 


AMELIA  PELAEZ  (CUBA) 
CARD  GAME.  PENCIL 
DRAWING 

From  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York. 


ROBERTO  BERDECIO  (BO- 
.  LI VI A):  BOLIVIAN  GIRL. 
'  PENCIL  DRAWING 

From  the  collection  of  the 
Knocdler  and  Company  Gal¬ 
lery,  New  York. 


Courtesy  of  the  Council  for  Inter>Americao  Coopemtion,  Inc..  New  York 
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Martinez-Pedro,  one  of  the  first  Latin 
American  artists  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
drawing,  stands  out.  He  contributes  some 
of  his  newest  drawings  based  on  pre- 
Columbian  legends  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  he  treats  with  delicious  ease  and 
strength  of  line.  Other  Cubans  are  Mario 
Carreno,  internationally  famous,  Rene 
Portocarrero,  Cundo  Bermudez,  and  Ro¬ 
berto  Diago  who,  although  they  are 
painters  engaged  in  painstaking  color 
experimentation,  also  manifest  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  gift  for  drawing. 

The  Brazilians,  like  the  Cubans,  are 


although  he  shows  the  monumental  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mexican  painters,  especially  of 
Siqueiros,  and  is  preoccupied  with  the 
third  dimension.  In  this  group  the  young 
Mexican  engraver  and  painter  Guillermo 
Meza,  a  Ixirn  draftsman,  can  likewise  be 
placed. 

Among  the  Mexicans  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Alfredo  Zalce,  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  the  Taller  de 
Grafica  Popular.  In  his  drawing  called 
Silos  we  find  especially  a  sincere  and  deep 
devotion  to  the  Japanese  manner,  which 
here  results  in  a  rich  composition  clearly 
drawn  in  pien  and  ink. 

The  decisive  and  taut  pien-and-ink 
drawing  is  most  frequent  in  the  collection 
under  discussion.  Examples  are  found  in 
the  work  of  Antonio  Sotomayor  of  Bolivia, 
which  was  recently  discussed  in  the  pages 
of  the  Bulletin.*  Raul  Anguiano  of 
Mexico,  who  lielongs  to  the  same  genera¬ 
tion  as  Zalce  and  Meza,  is  also  among  this 
number.  From  Cuba  there  are  a  number 
of  representatives,  among  whom  Luis 

*  June  1946. 


Couriwy  oC  Ferla  Galleries,  New  York, 


LUIS  MARTInEZ-PEDRO  (CUBA):  LEGEND 
OF  GIADRUNAMA.  PEN  AND  INK 

From  the  collection  of  the  Peris  Galleries,  New 
York. 


CANDIDO  PORTINARI  (BRAZIL):  INDIAN 
HEAD.  CHARCOAL  DRAWING 

Study  for  the  frescoes  in  the  Hispanic  Foundation 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  W2ishington,  D.  C. 
From  the  Library  of  Congress  collection. 


Courteny  of  the  (.’ouncil  for  Inter-Anterican  C<K>s>eratiuD.  lac. 


Courtesy  of  the  CouDcil  for  lutcr-Anierican  Cooperatioo,  Ine.»  New  York 


HECTOR  POLEO  (VENEZUELA):  MEMORY  OF  THE  FUTURE.  PENCIL  DRAWING 


From  the  collection  of  the  Arnold  Seligman  Gallery,  Rey  and  Co.,  New  York. 


^  painters  with  a  predilection  for  color 
harmonies.  Among  those  whose  work  is 
\  to  be  found  here  are  Emiliano  di  Caval- 
J  canti  and  Noemia,  both  from  the  active 
I  group  in  Sao  Paulo.  They  are  properly 
I  represented  by  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  a 
lyrical  expressionism. 

I  The  Chilean  Roberto  Matta,  who  is 


devoted  to  an  abstract  surrealism,  makes 
good  use  of  labyrinthine  flowing  lines  by 
which  he  sets  forth  intricate  graphic 
nightmares. 

Rodolfo  Castagna  and  Hemilce  Safor- 
cada,  two  Argentines  whose  work  as  painter 
and  print  maker,  respectively,  has  recently 
been  exhibited  at  the  Pan  American 
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Union,  contributed  pleasant  substantial 
drawings.  The  same  may  Ije  said  of 
Oswaldo  Guayasamin  of  Ecuador. 

Artists  of  varying  and  sometimes  op¬ 
posing  schools  have  been  ably  brought 
together  to  show  us  a  fairly  complete 
panorama  of  a  serious  and  sometimes  little 
cultivated  aspect  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
Latin  American  artists  in  this  case  show 
their  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  and  of 
the  rigorous  demands  of  this  simplified 
pictorial  language.  It  is  not  in  vain  that 
drawing  is  first  of  all  omission,  elimination 
of  the  superfluous,  suppression  of  the  des¬ 


criptive,  an  integral  simplification  of  the 
object.  It  is  not  in  vain,  we  repeat, 
that  drawing  entails  severe  intellectual 
exercise. 

After  viewing  this  exhibition,  we  reach 
the  conclusion  that  drawing  continues 
to  be  a  rich  source  of  creative  activity 
in  Latin  America.  Therefore  we  believe 
that  this  exhibition  will  without  doubt 
help  to  expand  the  reputation  of  our 
esthetic  culture  in  the  United  States  and 
will  definitely  instill  the  idea  that  Latin 
American  art  draws  its  inspiration  from 
unsullied  founts,  to  the  benefit  of  its 
prestige  throughout  the  continent. 


Lower  California  Revisited 

HOR.\CE  G.  RICHARDS 

Associate  Curator  of  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 


Dotted  lines  on  a  map  have  always 
fascinated  me.  Whether  they  mean  very 
bad  roads  or  an  uncertain  boundary,  they 
always  imply  mystery  and  give  me  the 
urge  to  explore.  It  is  therefore  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Peninsula  of  Low'er  Cali¬ 
fornia  should  have  aroused  my  interest. 
Surprisingly  little  is  known  about  this 
Mexican  peninsula  that  extends  for  almost 
a  thousand  miles  lx?low  the  American 
State  of  California.  Its  roads  are  usually 
dotted  on  the  map  Ijecause  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  their  location  or  passaliility. 

My  first  trip  to  Lower  (Baja)  California 
occurred  in  1941.  After  much  prepara¬ 
tion,  a  party  of  seven,  all  of  whom  were 
interested  in  geology  or  natural  history, 
proceeded  across  the  Ixjrder  at  Tijuana, 
bound  for  Santa  Rosalia  and  if  possible  La 
Paz.  It  had  been  very  difficult  to  obtain 


information  on  the  country,  its  climate, 
road  conditions,  food,  water,  and  gas  sup¬ 
ply.  Neither  residents  of  nearby  Southern 
California  nor  officials  of  Mexico  City 
could  offer  many  suggestions,  and  some  of 
those  offered  were  definitely  wrong.  So, 
we  decided  that  the  only  way  to  find  out 
about  these  matters  was  to  go  and  see  for 
ourselves. 

For  the  first  80  miles,  to  Ensenada,  the 
road  was  paved  and  offered  us  no  problems. 
Beyond  that,  travel  Ijecame  increasingly 
difficult,  and  we  could  often  drive  at  no 
more  than  five  or  ten  miles  per  hour. 
There  had  Ijeen  considerable  rain  in  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  causing  the  arroyos  to  be  flooded. 
Since  bridges  were  unknown  in  this  area, 
we  frequently  had  great  difficulty  crossing 
these  swollen  streams. 
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and  the  fossil  outcrops  near  San  Ignacio. 
Finally  after  about  ten  days  of  travel  we 
reached  our  first  objective,  the  copper 
mining  town  of  Santa  Rosalia  located  on 
the  Gulf  of  California,  some  700  miles  by 
road  south  of  the  border. 

This  mine  is  operated  by  a  French 
company  and  has  bden  producing  copper 
for  many  years.  Before  World  War  II, 
it  was  practically  abandoned  because  of 
the  low  grade  ore  being  mined.  However, 
the  great  need  for  the  mineral  brought 
about  by  the  war  created  a  market  for 
even  the  low  grade  ore.  Besides  the  main 
mine,  there  were  several  smaller  shafts 
that  operated  independently  but  sold  their 
ore  to  the  smelter  of  the  French  company. 

Much  of  the  southern  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  had  been  covered  by  the  sea  during 


I  After  three  days  of  travel  we  reached  the 
Hamilton  Ranch,  a  well  known  “dude 
ranch”  about  1 80  miles  south  of  the  border. 
At  that  time  it  was  run  by  two  very 
J  charming  English  ladies  who  made  our  stay 
extremely  pleasant.  We  spent  a  few  days 
resting  and  collecting  specimens  from  this 
j  area,  and  then  started  southward.  The 
■  desert  country  became  more  and  more 
desolate,  but  also  more  and  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  the  scientist.  Great  Saguarro 
cactus  was  abundant,  and  there  was  also 

(other  interesting  desert  vegetation  includ¬ 
ing  the  cirio  (Jdria  columnaris),  that  peculiar 
plant  related  to  the  ocotillo,  another 
characteristic  Lower  California  spiecies. 
i  Stops  were  made  for  collecting  purposes 
i  at  various  places  along  the  shores  of  the 
L  Pacific,  at  the  onyx  mine  at  El  Marmol 


DESERT  VEGETATION  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 


A  CAMPING  SITE 

Frequent  stop>s  were  made  to  collect  specimens  of  Lower  California  fossil  shells. 


the  Tertiary  period  (20,000,000  years  well  as  many  of  the  recent  shells  of  the 

ago),  and  fossil  reminders  of  this  sea  are  Gulf,  show  a  close  relationship  to  species 

present  along  the  shores  and  for  some  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  opposite 

inland,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  side  of  the  continent.  Possibly  an  ancient 

Rosalia.  The  fossil  shells  of  this  sea,  as  sea  connection  across  the  lowlands  of  the 
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Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  accounts  for  this 
similarity. 

Instead  of  risking  the  danger  of  a  break¬ 
down  of  our  car  on  the  rough  road  back 
to  Tijuana,  we  returned  to  San  Diego  by 
the  long  way  around.  VVe  put  the  car  on 
a  small  boat  and  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  to  Guaymas  (Sonora)  on  the  main¬ 
land  and  then  drove  back  to  the  States 
over  much  better  roads  via  Hermosillo, 
Magdalena,  and  Nogales. 

Our  trip  had  been  very  interesting  and 
had  yielded  some  information  on  the 
peninsula,  both  on  its  geography  and  in¬ 
habitants  as  well  as  on  its  geology  and 
natural  history. 

VVe  had  found  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  to  be  sparsely  inhabited  except 
for  the  three  towns  of  Tijuana,  Ensenada, 
and  Mexicali.  Much  of  the  country  was 
too  arid  for  cultivation  but  here  and  there 
attempts  had  been  made  to  grow  corn  and 
a  few  other  vegetables.  Much  of  the 
trade  was  with  California.  Any  supplies 
shipped  from  Mexico  propier  would 
almost  necessarily  have  to  be  shipped 
through  the  United  States.  Probably  for 
this  reason,  the  Territory  of  Baja  Califor¬ 
nia  is  a  free  zone,  and  all  materials  can 
be  shipped  from  the  United  States  with- 
I  out  duty.  This  explains  why  we  saw 
mostly  American  goods  in  the  stores  in 
Ensenada  and  other  towns  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  territory. 

The  southern  part  of  the  territory  has 
boat  connections  with  the  Mexican  main¬ 
land  through  Santa  Rosalia  and  La  Paz, 

!  although  even  here  American  goods  are 
\  still  much  in  evidence. 

I  When  we  sailed  from  “free”  Lower 
I  California  to  Sonora,  all  our  bags  and 
I  equipment  were  examined  as  if  we  were 
[I  entering  a  new  country.  (There  had 
rj  been  no  examination  at  the  border.) 

I  The  information  obtained  on  this  trip 
I  left  me  with  a  desire  for  another  visit  to 


this  interesting  desert  pieninsula.  How¬ 
ever,  travel  restrictions  brought  about 
by  the  war,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of 
other  work,  caused  a  longer  postponement 
than  had  been  anticipated  in  planning  a 
second  expedition. 

Then,  in  May  1946,  an  opportunity 
suddenly  presented  itself  for  at  least  a 
brief  revisit  to  the  peninsula.  A  lecture 
tour  which  I  was  making  through  the  oil 
country  of  the  Southwest  was  to  end  at 
Wichita,  Kansas,  slightly  ahead  of  original 
schedule.  Since  I  had  a  week  or  so  to 
spare,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  returning 
from  Wichita  to  Philadelphia  by  a  circui¬ 
tous  route  through  San  Diego  and  Lower 
California. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  telephone 
and  telegraph  with  a  friend  in  San  Diego 
who  wished  to  accompany  me,  and  while 


FOSSIL  SHELLS  FOUND  AT  SANTA 
ROSALIA 

Shells  such  as  these  are  used  in  determining  the 
geologic  age  of  the  rocks  cmd  in  tracing  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  ancient  seas. 
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SANTA  ROSALIA,  LOWER  CALIFORNIA 

This  town  is  located  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  about  half  way  down  the  pteninsula.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  is  a  copper  mine. 


it  was  impossible  to  plan  a  real  expedition 
on  such  short  notice  and  with  such  limited 
time  available,  it  seemed  possible  to  make 
a  short  trip  in  order  to  see  the  changes, 
if  any,  that  had  taken  place  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula  and  to  make  better 
plans  for  a  more  extended  expiedition  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  arrived  by  plane  at  San  Diego  at  10:30 
p.  m.  on  May  22,  and  by  9:00  a.  m.  the 
following  day  we  were  across  the  border, 
Ned,  my  San  Diego  friend,  having  as¬ 
sembled  the  necessary  camping  and  col¬ 
lecting  equipment. 

As  Ijefore,  we  hurried  over  the  road  to 
Ensenada.  Near  Santo  Tomas,  where 
an  exceedingly  steep  grade  had  been 
almost  disastrous  in  1941,  we  found  a  well 
graded  gravel  road.  Near  San  Vicente, 
where  we  had  encountered  such  delays 
from  the  flooded  arroyos,  we  found  bridges 
either  completed  or  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction.  A  large  bridge  was  Ijeing  built 


across  the  San  Vicente  River  at  the  same 
spot  where  we  had  spent  three  hours 
attempting  to  ford  the  stream. 

For  a  while  I  was  lieginning  to  think 
that  much  of  the  difliculty  of  travel  in 
Lower  California,  as  well  as  the  romance, 
was  gone.  The  first  three  camping  sites 
of  1941  were  passed  smoothly  Ijefore  sun¬ 
down  of  the  first  day  in  1946. 

However,  shortly  before  reaching  the 
Hamilton  Ranch,  the  “improved  portion” 
of  the  road  came  to  an  end.  The  road  was 
maintained  to  the  Colonia  Guerrero  (190 
miles)  but  beyond  that  it  consisted  merely 
of  two  ruts  in  the  desert,  showing  no 
improvement  over  1941. 

We  reached  Rosario  and  hoped  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  Catarina  where  some  unusually 
large  fossil  ammonite  shells  had  been 
reported.  However,  in  view  of  the  very 
bad  road  and  the  fact  that  our  car  was 
much  too  low  for  the  desert  road,  we 
regretfully  postponed  that  portion  of  the 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  IRRIGATION 

There  has  been  some  irrigation  near  Rosario  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula.  The  field  in  the 

background  is  corn. 


trip,  and  returned  to  the  border  with 
collecting  stops  at  several  points,  notably 
at  Socorro,  a  truly  beautiful  spot  on  the 
Pacific  coast  which  may  at  some  future 
date  be  a  popular  tourist  resort.  A  splen¬ 
did  beach,  abundant  well  water,  and  good 
potential  farm  land  make  this  one  of  the 
favorable  localities  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula. 

Before  returning  east,  we  took  one  more 
brief  excursion  into  Lower  California,  this 
time  going  south  from  Mexicali  to  the 
delta  of  the  Colorado.  We  camped  one 
night  below  El  Mayor,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  We  had  hoped  to  continue 
some  80  miles  farther  to  San  Felipe,  on 
the  Gulf.  However,  our  time  was  short, 
the  road  was  bad,  and  the  desert  hotter 
and  even  more  desolate  than  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula. 

Finally,  about  10  miles  south  of  El 
Mayor,  while  we  were  debating  whether 
or  not  to  go  any  farther,  we  met  some 


Mexicans  traveling  northward  in  a  truck 
over  the  desolate  mud  flats.  We  hailed 
them  to  ask  the  condition  of  the  road. 
After  warning  us  not  to  go  any  farther 
unless  we  had  adequate  water,  they  told 
us  that  they  were  bringing  out  of  the  desert 
another  American  who  had  attempted 
to  drive  to  San  Felipe.  He  had  strayed 
off  the  road,  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  since 
there  are  many  branches  and  the  “main 
highway”  is  not  marked.  He  had  run 
out  of  gasoline  and  water,  had  finally 
drunk  the  water  from  the  radiator,  and 
was  in  a  delirious  state  when  picked  up 
by  these  Mexicans  to  be  taken  back  to 
Mexicali. 

The  water  problem  did  not  worry  us, 
since  we  were  well  supplied.  However, 
since  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
automobiles,  and  since  Ned,  although  an 
excellent  driver,  was  not  a  mechanic,  we 
decided  that  “discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,”  and  therefore  placed  San 
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Felipe  on  the  agenda  for  a  future  trip. 

Even  though  we  did  not  reach  all  of  our 
olyectives,  such  as  Catarina  and  San 
Felipe,  the  trip  was  definitely  a  success, 
since  it  was  planned  mainly  as  a  “shake- 
down  cruise”  for  future  field  work. 

Before  I  left  San  Diego,  Ned  and  I  made 
preliminary  plans  for  another  expiedition 
to  Low'er  California.  We  shall  plan  it 
more  carefully  and  see  to  it  that  w'e  have 
a  suitable  car,  one  that  is  high  enough  for 
the  desert  roads  and  in  good  enough  con¬ 
dition  to  withstand  the  rough  terrain. 
An  army  command  car  might  be  the 
answer. 

We  could  not  help  being  impressed 


with  the  friendliness  and  courtesy  of  all 
the  inhabitants  we  met  in  the  peninsula. 
The  Mexican  boy  who  carried  our  five- 
gallon  w'ater  can  more  than  half  a  mile  to 
and  from  a  well,  and  refused  any  money, 
was  typical. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  yet  to  visit 
in  Lower  California.  The  ammonite  lo¬ 
cality  at  Catarina  is  definitely  a  “must.” 
Also,  we  hop>e  to  collect  more  fossils  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  south 
of  Santa  Rosalia,  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  get  further  information  on  the  Ter¬ 
tiary  marine  submergence  of  the  region. 

Yes,  definitely,  we  are  going  back  to 
Low'er  California! 


New  Constitution  for  Brazil' 


The  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  promulgated  in  Rio’s  Tiradentes 
Palace  on  Septemljer  18,  marks  a  return 
to  democratic  processes  of  goxernment 
and  introduces  several  new  concepts  and 
provisions  which  will  doubtless  lie  of  great 
interest  to  students  of  constitutional  law 
and  will  have  great  influence  on  Brazil’s 
future  political,  economic,  and  social 
relations  with  other  powers. 

The  document  contains  217  articles, 
which  arc  divided  into  various  subject 
headings.  These  include,  under  Federal 
organization,  preliminary  dispositions  and 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers. 
Subsequent  titles  deal  with  State  judicial 
powers,  declarations  of  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  statements  of  policy  on  the 
economic  and  social  order,  provisions 
governing  the  armed  forces  and  civil  serv¬ 
ice,  and  general  provisions. 

This  charter  prom.ises  that  Erazil  will 

I  From  “Brazilian  Bulletin",  October  15,  1946. 


have  recourse  to  war  in  settling  inter¬ 
national  disputes  only  when  arbitration 
and  all  other  peaceful  means  as  regulated 
by  international  security  organizations  to 
which  Brazil  belongs  have  failed.  It 
pledges  furthermore  that  Brazil  will  never 
undertake  aggressive  warfare  on  her  own 
or  in  alliance  with  other  powers. 

In  the  chapter  on  preliminary  provi¬ 
sions  it  is  asserted  that  certain  powers  are 
reserved  to  the  Federal  Union  such  as  the 
rights  to  make  war  and  peace,  proclaim 
and  lift  states  of  siege,  maintain  armed 
forces,  grant  permission  to  foreign  troops 
to  use  Brazilian  territory  in  transit  or  for 
temporary  bases,  produce  armaments  and 
munitions,  supervise  maritime,  border 
police,  and  aerial  forces,  print  and  coin 
money,  institute  banks,  oversee  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  credit,  capital  and  insurance 
establishments,  establish  a  national  plan 
for  development  of  transportation,  main¬ 
tain  postal  and  national  airmail  services. 
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and  exploit  all  interstate  and  international 
telegraph,  radiocommunication,  radio 
broadcasting,  and  telephone  services 
directly  or  through  concessions. 

The  Federal  Government  will  also  con¬ 
trol  aerial  navigation  and  those  rail  lines 
which  link  maritime  ports  with  national 
borders  or  cross  state  lines.  It  w'ill 
organize  permanent  defenses  against 
drought,  rural  diseases,  and  floods,  grant 
amnesty,  legislate  on  civil,  commercial, 
criminal,  electoral,  aeronautical,  and  labor 
matters,  production  and  consumption, 
aims  and  bases  of  national  education, 
public  registries,  and  commercial  organi¬ 
zations,  military  police,  civil  and  military 
requisitions  (during  time  of  war),  coast¬ 
wise  trade  and  ports,  interstate  commerce, 
foreign  trade,  credit  institutions,  exchange 
and  transfer  of  valuables  outside  the 
country,  subsoil  riches,  mineral  deposits, 
metallurgy,  waterways,  waterpower,  elec¬ 
tric  energy,  flora  and  fauna,  fisheries,  the 
monetary  system,  naturalization,  the  entry, 
extradition,  and  deportation  of  foreigners, 
immigration  and  emigration,  require¬ 
ments  for  exercise  of  technical,  scientific, 
and  liberal  professions,  use  of  national 
symbols,  and  the  incorporation  of  forests 
into  the  national  preserves. 

Federal  taxation 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  levy  taxes  on 
income,  on  imports  from  abroad,  on  pro¬ 
duction,  commerce,  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption,  and  on  business  transactions. 

Exemption  from  taxes  is  extended  to 
underprivileged  persons  with  restricted 
economic  capacities  and  applies  to  their 
consumption  of  articles  of  minimum 
necessity  such  as  housing,  clothing,  food, 
and  medical  treatment. 

The  general  provisions  at  the  end  of  the 
Constitution  state  the  general  principle 
that  all  taxes  should  be  levied  according 


to  ability  to  pay  and  specify  that  for  the 
next  20  years  three  percent  of  all  federal 
revenues  should  be  sjient  to  develop  the 
Amazon  area.  The  states,  territories,  and 
municipalities  are  required  to  make  similar 
donations  of  their  revenues  for  the  same 
purpose,  turning  the  funds  over  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  unique  provision  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  no  taxes  shall  be  levied  on  authors’ 
rights,  professors,  or  journalists. 

States'  rights 

The  new  Constitution  restores  consid¬ 
erable  autonomy  to  the  states  of  the  union. 
They  may  now  unite,  subdivide,  or  dis¬ 
member  themselves  or  form  new  states. 
Territories  may  become  states  through 
special  legislation,  may  be  divided  into 
new  territories  or  be  restored  to  states 
from  which  they  were  separated.  The 
states  may  now  use  their  traditional  flags, 
seals,  and  other  symbols  of  autonomy  and 
have  the  right  to  exercise  all  powers  not 
specifically  forbidden  in  the  Constitution. 

State  tax  powers  are  extensive.  They 
may  not  levy  taxes  on  city  real  estate  but 
they  may  tax  all  other  pieces  of  land  more 
than  20  hectares  (49.4  acres)  in  size,  inher¬ 
itances,  profjerty  transfers,  and  sales  and 
consignments  made  by  businessmen  and 
producers  including  industrialists.  They 
may  tax  up  to  five  percent  ad  valorem 
expiorts  to  foreign  countries  and  the  Federal 
Senate  may  authorize  an  increase  to  ten 
percent  for  a  stated  period  of  time  at  the 
state’s  request. 

Federal  intervention 

The  President  may,  in  an  emergency, 
intervene  in  states  to  protect  national 
integrity,  repel  foreign  invasion,  prevent 
interstate  conflicts,  suppress  civil  war, 
guarantee  free  exercise  of  state  power, 
assure  the  carrying  out  of  court  decisions, 
and  prevent  the  re-election  of  governors 
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and  mayors  to  consecutive  terms.  Presi¬ 
dential  intervention  will  be  through  a 
Federal  Interventor. 

Federal  District 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  and  remove  Prefects 
of  the  Federal  District  (city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro)  who  are  its  executive  officers  and 
are  assisted  in  governing  the  district  by  a 
Federal  District  Council.  Tax  powers 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  states  are 
granted  to  the  District. 

Municipalities 

Article  28  guarantees  the  autonomy  of 
municipalities  and  provides  that  prefects 
shall  be  elected,  except  in  state  capitals 
or  in  municipalities  of  exceptional  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  to  state  or  federal 
governments,  where  they  can  be  named  by 
state  governors.  In  municipalities  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  National  Security  Council 
as  important  bases  they  must  be  so 
appointed.  The  tax  powers  of  munici¬ 
palities  extend  to  real  estate,  licensed 
businesses,  industries  and  professions, 
amusements,  and  transactions  within  their 
jurisdiction  and  competence. 

Legislative  powers 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  not  be 
delegated  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
government  and  that  congressional  elec¬ 
tions  must  be  held  simultaneously  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  election  to  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber 
one  must  be  a  Brazilian  citizen  in  the  full 
exercise  of  political  rights.  For  the  Cham¬ 
ber  the  prospective  candidate  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  and  for  the  Senate  he 
must  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
Congress  convenes  March  15  and  sits 
until  December  15  but  special  sessions 


may  be  called  by  the  President  or  by 
one-third  of  the  members  of  one  house. 
Majority  rule  is  to  prevail  in  legislation 
and  legislators  are  declared  immune  from 
punishment  in  discharge  of  their  duties, 
in  their  opinions,  pronouncements  and 
votes.  This  immunity  extends  to  ar¬ 
rest  except  for  flagrant  crime.  Deputies 
and  Senators  get  the  same  pay  and  both 
are  forbidden  to  enter  into  contract  with 
businesses  or  commercial  enterprises  or 
hold  other  public  offices.  They  may, 
however,  undertake  special  missions  with 
the  permission  of  their  respective  cham¬ 
bers,  and  legislators  who  become  Ministers 
of  State,  Federal  Interventors  or  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  (in  the  states)  do  not  lose 
their  seats.  The  life  of  a  Congress  is  four 
years. 

Chamber  of  Deputies 

Members  of  this  body  are  elected  by 
the  proportional  representation  system 
from  states,  territories,  and  the  Federal 
District  in  a  manner  to  be  fixed  by 
law  but  not  to  exceed  one  deputy 
for  every  1 50,000  population  up  to  twenty 
deputies;  over  this  number  it  requires 
250,000  population  to  elect  one  deputy. 
Each  territory  must  lie  represented  by  at 
least  one  deputy  and  each  state  and  the 
Federal  District  by  at  least  seven.  To  the 
Chamber  is  allotted  the  duty  of  inaugu¬ 
rating  impeachment  proceedings  against 
the  President  and  Cabinet.  Lists  of  alter¬ 
nates  to  serve  as  substitutes  are  elected  at 
the  same  time  as  the  deputies. 

Senate 

Each  state  and  the  Federal  District  have 
three  senators,  serving  eight  years  with 
one-third  of  the  Senate  renewed  after  the 
first  four  years  and  two-thirds  renewed 
after  eight.  Alternates  are  elected  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  deputies.  The  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  serves  as  President  of 
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the  Senate.  The  upper  house  judges  in 
impeachment  proceedings  and  must  regis¬ 
ter  a  two-thirds  vote  to  convict;  it  approves 
high  appointments  by  secret  ballot,  au¬ 
thorizes  loans  floated  by  states,  Federal 
District,  and  municipalities,  and  suspends 
the  execution  of  laws  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

Congressional  powers 

The  Congress  must  vote  budgets  and 
taxes,  control  the  public  debt  and  armed 
forces,  sanction  treaties  negotiated  by  the 
President,  grant  amnesties,  approve  state 
legislation  on  changing  state  territories, 
authorize  presidential  or  vice  presidential 
absences  from  Brazil,  and  fix  salaries  and 
allowances  for  the  executive  officers  and 
congressmen. 

Laws  may  originate  with  the  President 
or  with  a  member  of  Congress.  All  laws 
controlling  military  and  financial  affairs 
must  lie  initiated  in  the  Chamber.  All 
discussion  of  presidential  proposals  of  legis¬ 
lation  should  begin  in  the  Chamber  but 
law's  must  pass  both  houses  and  all  modi¬ 
fications  must  go  back  to  the  original 
house  for  sanction  of  changes.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  must  exercise  total  or  partial  veto,  if 
he  so  desires,  within  ten  days  after  receipt 
of  new  legislation;  his  silence  means  ap¬ 
proval  and  his  veto  may  be  overriden  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Congress  in  joint 
session.  Vetoed  legislation  may  be  revived 
in  the  same  session  by  an  absolute  majority 
vote  of  the  Congress. 

The  Presidency 

IThe  presidential  succession  is  as  follows: 
President,  Vice  President,  President  of  the 
Chaml)er  of  Deputies,  Vice  President  of 
the  Senate,  President  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  must 
I  be  native  Brazilians  in  full  possession  of 
I  their  political  rights  and  they  must  fie  at 


least  thirty-five  years  of  age.  These  two 
officers  must  be  elected  simultaneously 
120  days  before  presidential  terms  end. 
They  hold  office  for  five  years  and  are  not 
eligible  for  consecutive  terms  nor  may  any 
of  their  blood  relatives  be  elected  to  the 
same  office  immediately. 

The  President  sanctions,  promulgates, 
and  publishes  laws  and  decrees,  exercises 
veto  powers,  names  ministers,  the  mayor 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Pre/eito),  members  of 
the  National  Economic  Council  and  other 
high  officials,  maintains  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  negotiates  treaties,  de¬ 
clares  war  (with  Congressional  approval  if 
Congress  is  in  session,  without  it  if  Brazil 
is  attacked),  negotiates  peace,  exercises 
supreme  command  of  the  armed  forces, 
proclaims  a  state  of  siege,  decides  federal 
interventions,  grants  permission  to  citizens 
to  accept  foreign  governmental  pensions, 
employment,  or  commissions,  sends  the 
budget  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  within 
the  first  two  months  of  the  legislative 
session,  opens  Congress  with  a  message  on 
the  state  of  the  union,  and  grants  pardons. 
The  President  may  be  impeached  for 
overstepping  these  powers. 

The  Cabinet 

Ministers  must  be  Brazilians  at  least  25 
years  of  age.  They  must  make  annual 
reports  on  their  departments  to  the 
President  and  report  to  the  Congress  at 
its  request.  They  may  be  judged  for 
malfeasance  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court. 

Federal  Judiciary 

The  Federal  Judiciary  consists  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  the  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  military,  electoral,  and 
labor  tribunals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  11  Ministers 
may  increase  its  size  on  its  own  proposal  in 
a  measure  which  becomes  law  by  the  usual 
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processes.  The  Ministers  are  named  by 
the  President  with  Senate  approval  and 
must  be  Brazilians  over  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  of  judicial  mind  and  good  reputa¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  tried  for  malfeasance 
by  the  Senate.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
empowered  to  try  the  President  for  com¬ 
mon  crimes  and  other  high  officials  for 
crimes  of  responsibility  or  common  crimes. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction 
over  cases  where  states  are  in  conflict  with 
the  Federal  government  and  where  there 
is  a  question  of  extradition  requested  by  a 
foreign  state.  It  may  exercise  habeas  corpus 
rights,  decide  the  constitutionality  of  fed¬ 
eral  or  local  laws  and  hear  appeals  on 
criminal  cases. 

The  constitution  goes  into  considerable 
detail  on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals  and  electoral  tribunals  before 
taking  up  the  duties,  rights,  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  labor  courts.  The  labor  tribunals 
include  the  Supreme  Labor  Court,  Re¬ 
gional  Labor  Tribunals  and  Conciliation 
Boards.  Powers  of  the  last  two  are  to  be 
regulated  by  law  to  give  them  jurisdiction 
over  local  disputes.  The  labor  tribunals 
as  a  whole  will  arbitrate  disputes  between 
employers  and  labor,  except  in  accident 
cases,  which  must  go  before  ordinary 
courts. 


activity  therein;  property  shall  be  used  for 
social  well-being;  just  distribution  of 
property  and  goods  shall  assure  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  and  no  abuse  of 
economic  power  will  be  tolerated. 

The  law  will  regulate  banking,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  capitalization.  Mines  and  other 
subsoil  riches  as  well  as  bodies  of  water  are 
declared  to  be  properties  distinct  from  real 
estate  used  for  industrial  development. 
Industrial  authorizations  and  concessions 
will  be  granted  to  Brazilians  only,  or  to 
enterprises  organized  in  the  country,  giv¬ 
ing  preference  (in  exploitation)  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  Owners’  rights  over 
mines  and  mineral  deposits  shall  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  law  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  deposits.  Usury  will  be  punished 
by  law.  Coastwise  trade  is  reserved  for 
Brazilian  vessels  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
public  necessity.  The  owners,  command¬ 
ers,  and  two-thirds  of  the  crews  of  Brazilian 
boats  must  be  Brazilian. 

The  law  will  aid  the  colonization  of 
public  lands,  giving  preference  to  nationals 
who  live  in  underprivileged  areas  or  who 
are  unemployed. 

No  concession  of  public  lands  of  more 
than  10,000  hectares  (24,710  acres)  shall 
be  permitted  without  sanction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Senate. 


Economic  and  social  order 

The  Constitution  pays  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  future  economic  and  social 
order  of  the  Republic,  stating  that  the 
economic  order  shall  be  organized  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  principles  of  social  justice, 
conciliating  free  enterprise  with  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  value  of  human  labor.  It 
assures  employment  to  all  in  order  to  make 
possible  a  decent  life  and  assumes  that 
work  is  a  social  obligation. 

Specific  provisions  are  that  the  Federal 
government  may  intervene  in  the  economic 
sphere  and  take  over  any  industry  or 


Labor  legislation 

Minimum  salaries  must  guarantee  the 
necessities  of  life  to  workers  and  families. 
No  salary  differentials  may  be  based  on 
sex,  age,  nationality,  or  civil  status. 
Salaries  paid  to  night  workers  must  be 
higher  than  those  paid  to  daytime  workers 
and  there  must  be  direct  participation  of 
the  worker  in  the  returns  of  the  enterprise 
in  such  way  as  the  law  shall  prescribe. 
A  maximum  working  day  of  eight  hours 
shall  be  enforced  except  as  the  law  shall 
provide  otherwise  and  all  workers  shall 
receive  one  day  off  per  week,  preferably 
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Sunday,  and  shall  receive  paid  annual 
vacations.  Workers’  health  and  safety  on 
the  job  must  be  protected  by  employers. 
Employers  must  carry  accident  insurance 
on  their  employees. 

Child  labor  is  prohibited.  The  mini¬ 
mum  working  age  for  daytime  work  is 
fourteen  and  for  night  work,  eighteen. 
Mothers  shall  be  granted  rest  periods 
before  and  after  giving  birth  without  loss 
of  position  or  salary. 

Management  is  required  to  recognize 
labor  grievance  committees,  syndicates  or 
unions,  and  to  provide  health  services,  in¬ 
cluding  preventive  medicine,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  other  social  security  aids. 

The  Federal  Government  shall  give  aid 
to  the  unemployed  and  provide  other 
social  security  measures. 

The  right  to  strike  is  recognized  and 
guaranteed. 

Foreigners 

Article  160  carries  an  important  pro¬ 
vision  affecting  foreigners.  It  provides 
that  ownership  and  operation  of  journal¬ 
istic  enterprises,  whether  political  or  news¬ 
dispensing  in  character,  and  radio  broad¬ 
casting  facilities  and  corporations  are 
forbidden  to  foreigners.  Corporations  are 
forbidden  to  own  these  enterprises  also; 
the  only  exception  made  is  for  political 
parties. 

Family,  education,  and  culture 

Provision  is  made  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  lend  special  protection  to 
the  family.  Marriage  shall  be  civil  and 
without  fee  but  a  religious  ceremony  shall 
be  valid  if  civil  requirements  are  also  met. 
There  is  no  provision  for  divorce. 

Special  aid  shall  be  granted  to  mothers 
and  children  everywhere  and  protection 
of  the  government  given  to  large  families. 

Compulsory  free  elementary  education 
shall  be  given  in  Portuguese  and  shall  be 


provided  for  all.  Industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  must  offer  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  their  non-adult  workers  with 
adequate  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
instructors.  Religious  instruction  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  accord  with  the  student’s  belief. 

Secondary  teachers  must  be  selected  by 
competitive  examination  and  they  as  well 
as  all  other  teachers  shall  enjoy  academic 
freedom. 

The  Federal  Government  is  obliged  to 
spend  not  less  than  10%  and  the  states 
and  Federal  District  not  less  than  20% 
of  tax  revenues  for  teaching  purposes. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  organize  a  federal  teaching 
system  in  the  territories.  Each  state 
and  the  Federal  District  may  organize 
its  own  educational  system  and  may 
expect  financial  assistance  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  help  maintain  elemen¬ 
tary  schools. 

Civil  rights  and  guarantees 

Tax  distinctions  and  state  support  of 
any  religion  are  outlawed.  Churches 
are  exempt  from  taxation,  however,  as 
are  the  properties  of  political  parties, 
schools,  charities,  and  public  service  in¬ 
stitutions.  Taxes  may  not  be  levied  on 
paper  destined  for  use  in  books,  news¬ 
papers,  or  periodicals. 

All  persons  born  in  Brazil  of  parents 
who  are  not  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
government,  and  children  of  Brazilian 
mothers  or  fathers  bom  abroad  if  the 
parent  is  in  Brazilian  government  service 
or  returns  to  live  in  Brazil,  are  considered 
Brazilians. 

All  foreigners  must  be  naturalized 
except  the  Portuguese,  who  acquire  Brazil¬ 
ian  citizenship  through  one  year’s  unin¬ 
terrupted  residence  in  Brazil  provided 
they  have  good  moral  character  and  phy¬ 
sical  health. 

Voters  of  both  sexes  must  have  reached 
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the  age  of  eighteen  and  register  in  accord 
with  the  law  governing  registration  of 
electors.  Suffrage  is  universal  and  direct, 
the  ballot  is  secret  and  proportional 
representation  of  political  parties  assured. 
Suffrage  is  denied  only  to  the  following: 
illiterates,  those  who  cannot  express  them¬ 
selves  in  Portuguese,  those  who  have  lost 
their  political  rights,  and  privates  in  the 
Army  not  in  training  for  oflicer’s  rank. 

All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  none 
can  lie  forced  to  act  or  prevented  from 
acting  without  due  process  of  law.  Free¬ 
dom  of  religion,  thought,  speech,  and 
press  is  guaranteed.  The  only  prohibi¬ 
tions  along  these  lines  are  bans  against 
war  propaganda,  subversive  works,  and 
works  preaching  race  or  class  prejudices. 
The  privacy  of  correspondence,  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly  and  association,  and 
the  right  of  petition  for  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances  are  all  assured. 

Political  parties  opposed  to  democracy, 
to  the  plural  party  system,  or  to  funda¬ 
mental  human  rights  are  prohibited. 

The  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  right 
to  own  property  are  affirmed.  Property 
may  only  be  expropriated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  public  interest  and  then  only 
when  proper  indemnity  is  paid. 

Authors’  rights  to  their  works  shall  be 
protected.  Unlawful  arrests  are  prohib¬ 
ited  and  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  is  affirmed. 


Jury  trials  shall  l)e  the  right  of  the  accused 
and  only  the  persons  of  those  found  guilty 
shall  lie  punished.  No  death  sentence, 
banishment,  or  perpetual  confiscation  of 
properties  shall  lie  allowed.  The  death 
penalty  may  lie  inflicted  only  by  military 
tribunals  during  time  of  war.  There  must 
Ije  no  imprisonment  for  debt  and  no  extra¬ 
dition  for  political  crime  or  opinion. 

Free  peacetime  entry,  residence,  and 
exit  from  national  territory  is  guaranteed 
to  all.  But  the  Federal  Government  may 
expel  any  foreigner  who  menaces  the  pub¬ 
lic  order  unless  he  is  married  to  a  Brazilian 
or  has  a  Brazilian  child  dependent  on 
him  for  support. 

National  Economic  Council 

Article  205  establishes  the  National 
Economic  Council  whose  meml^ers  are 
named  by  the  President  with  Senate  ap¬ 
proval.  This  Council  is  empowered  to 
study  economic  life  and  recommend  meas¬ 
ures  for  improvement  to  the  proper  author¬ 
ities. 

Amendment 

The  final  proviso  of  the  new  charter  is 
that  amendment  may  be  considered  on 
the  suggestion  of  one-fourth  of  the  Chamber 
or  the  Senate,  or  by  more  than  one-half  of 
the  state  legislatures  within  the  next 
two  years. 
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A  NEW  DELTA  LINE  SHIP 

The  first  of  the  Delta  Line’s  three  new  ships,  the  Del  Norte,  made  her  maiden  voyage  in  November  1946. 
This  vessel  and  the  two  sister  ships,  the  Del  Sud  and  Del  Mar,  will  both  carry  freight  and  provide  47-day 
luxury  cruises  from  New  Orleans  to  Buenos  Aires  and  return. 


All  Aboard  for  Latin  America! 


In  1946  in  shipyards  of  the  east  and 
south  coasts  of  the  United  States,  the 
bottle  of  champagne  traditional  at  launch¬ 
ings  cracked  with  happy  frequency  over 
the  gleaming  bows  of  new  liners  to  ply 
routes  to  South  America.  Nine  ships  of 
the  famous  Grace  Line  Santa  fleet  and 
three  luxury  passenger  vessels  for  the 
Delta  Line  slid  down  the  ways.  After 
outfitting  and  their  maiden  voyages,  these 
ships  offer  to  cruise-making  Americans 
accommodations  even  more  inviting  than 
those  of  prewar  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  provide  much  needed  freight 
space. 

Staterooms  aboard  the  new  Santas  have 
private  baths  and  telephones.  There  is 
dancing  under  the  stars  in  the  main 
dining  room,  two  decks  high  with  a  dome 
that  rolls  back  leaving  only  the  sky  above. 
Air-conditioning  keeps  the  staterooms  and 
public  rooms  at  a  comfortable  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  wide  picture  windows  replace 


the  usual  portholes.  Outdoor  tiled 
swimming  pools  and  generous  space  for 
deck  sports  give  variety  to  daytime  relaxa¬ 
tion.  On  a  breeze-swept  veranda  new 
motion  pictures  are  shown  by  means  of 
special  sound  projection  machines. 

Six  Santas,  the  Luisa,  Barbara,  Cecilia, 
Margarita,  Isabel,  and  Maria,  travel  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  to  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  via  the  Panama  Canal  from  New 
York,  with  stops  at  ports  in  Panama, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Three 
Santas,  the  Monica,  Sofia,  and  Clara,  are  in 
Caribbean  service  to  ports  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.  Only  the  Santa  Rosa  and 
Santa  Paula  of  the  prewar  225-passenger 
Santas  survived  war  duty.  Once  again 
the  smokestacks  of  these  two  are  the  gay 
black,  white,  and  green  of  peacetime, 
and  they  are  being  refitted  and  redecorated 
to  join  their  sister  ships  on  the  Caribbean 
route  early  this  year. 

With  their  full  complement  of  52  pas- 
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sengers  and  holds  jammed  with  cargo,  the 
new  Santas  will  soon  begin  weekly  round- 
trip  sailings  from  New  York  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  twice-a-week 
service  from  New  York  to  the  Caribbean. 
Already  their  reservation  offices  are 
swamped  with  requests  for  space  for 
months  far  in  the  future. 

The  Delta  Line’s  Del  jXorte,  launched  on 
January  11,  1946,  made  her  maiden 
voyage  in  November  1946,  and  then  began 
her  run  along  the  east  coast  of  South 
America.  Early  this  year,  when  her  two 
sister  ships,  the  Del  Sud  and  Del  Mar,  join 
her,  the  three  will  begin  47-day  luxur\' 
cruises  from  New  Orleans  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  return,  allow’ing  a  week  in  Argentina, 
three  days  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  sight¬ 
seeing  in  Santos  and  Montevideo. 

The  120  passengers  on  these  trips  may 
walk  in  a  glass-enclosed  promenade,  swim 
in  an  outdoor  swimming  pool,  or  relax  on 


the  broad  sundeck.  Glass  partitions  create 
an  air  of  spaciousness  in  the  lounges  and 
clubrooms;  murals  and  paintings  depicting 
old  New  Orleans  decorate  the  cafe,  bar, 
grand  salon,  and  library.  A  midship 
passenger  elevator  and  a  modern  shopping 
center  add  to  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  ships  are  air-conditioned  throughout. 

The  17,000-ton  Delta  Line  vessels  carry 
7,500  tons  of  cargo,  in  a  cargo  space  of 
which  approximately  60,000  cubic  feet 
will  be  refrigerated  and  the  remainder 
equipped  with  cargo-caire  system  to  con¬ 
trol  humidity.  The  1 5,000-ton  Santas 
have  a  cargo-carrying  capacity  of  9,000 
tons,  which  includes  ample  refrigerated 
space. 

Americans,  landbound  for  five  years,  can 
once  again  take  a  holiday  amid  soothing 
sea  breezes  and  see  the  Americas  first  from 
beautifully  appointed,  hospitable  accom¬ 
modations. 


Counesy  of  the  Grace  Line 


A  NEW  GRACE  LINE  SHIP 


This  is  an  artist’s  conception  of  the  exterior  view  of  one  of  the  Grace  Line’s  nine  new  combination 
passenger-freight  ship>s  which  are  now  entering  the  inter-American  postwar  shipping  field  for  service  in 
the  Caribbean  and  to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 


Court€«y  of  the  Grece  Line 
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DINING  ROOM 

The  nine  new  Santa  ships  feature  wide  windows  instead  of  port  holes,  and  all  public  rooms  and  passenger 
accommodations  are  air-conditioned. 
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The  Araucanians  of  Chile 

“Nor  ever  has  a  king  by  force  subdued 
This  haughty  people  to  his  vassalage, 

Nor  has  the  foot  of  an  invading  foe 
I^ft  shameful  print  ufxm  Arauco’s  soil.” 

Thus  wrote  Alonso  Ercilla  in  his  famous 
epic  poem  Los  Araucanos,  published  in  1569. 
The  poem  tells  the  story  of  the  bitter 
struggle  Ijetween  the  proud  and  powerful 
Araucanians  of  Chile  under  their  famous 
chieftain  Caupolican,  and  the  Spaniards. 
These  Araucanian  Indians,  who  to  this 
day  are  still  living  on  their  own  lands 
south  of  the  Bio  Bio  River,  are  among 
the  most  self-reliant  and  industrious  of  all 
South  American  tribes. 

Primarily  an  agricultural  race,  they 
specialize  in  sheep  raising.  In  addition, 
they  raise  cattle  and  horses  and  cultivate 
large  areas  of  wheat  and  other  crops. 
Among  them  are  many  skilled  craftsmen 
who  w'eave  fine  blankets,  make  handsome 
saddles  and  other  leather  articles,  and 
mold  attractive  pottery.  As  silver  workers 
they  have  considerable  skill. 

Many  still  live  in  typical  Araucanian 
houses  or  rucas  of  brush  and  thatch. 
However,  during  the  past  half  century 
there  has  Ijeen  a  marked  tendency  to 
replace  the  rucas  w'ith  more  substantial 
and  roomy  frame  dwellings.  If  you  went 
inside  a  ruca  you  would  see  a  numljer  of 
smoldering  fires  on  the  floor,  for  several 
families  usually  occupy  the  same  dwelling. 
Bunches  of  com  and  bundles  of  herbs 
w'ould  be  hanging  from  the  rafters. 
Along  the  sides  would  be  low  beds 
covered  with  choapinos,  or  rugs,  soft  skins 
of  vicuna,  and  heavy  blankets.  The 
gleaming  silver  ornaments  of  the  w’omen 
would  l)e  hanging  from  pegs  on  the  walls, 
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and  a  primitive  loom  would  probably 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  interior. 

The  men  wear  a  coarse  woolen  shirt  or 
blouse  and  gaucho  trousers,  a  broad 
silver-studded  Ijelt  or  a  woolen  sash,  raw- 
hide  sandals,  and  a  poncho.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  bright-colored  silk  or 
woolen  turbans  or  soft  felt  hats.  The 
women  wear  a  simple  blouse  held  in  place 
by  enormous  silver  pins  with  intricately 
fashioned  heads,  and  as  a  skirt  a  square  of 
cloth,  often  bordered  with  an  ornamental 
design,  wrapped  about  the  w'aist  and 
reaching  to  the  ankles.  Over  the  blouse 
is  worn  a  soft  shawl  of  the  finest  wool 
or  guanaco  hair.  Ornaments  include 


AN  ARAUCANIAN  WOMAN 

The  ornaments  of  Araucanian  women  include  a 
silver-studded  leather  strip  binding  the  hair,  enor¬ 
mous  silver  pins,  and  intricately  fashioned  silver 
pendants. 
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a  silver  band  or  collar  worn  at  the  throat, 
a  silver-studded  leather  strip  binding  the 
hair,  immense  silver  earrings,  and,  most 
striking  of  all,  wonderfully  wrought  silver 
pendants,  often  weighing  several  pounds, 
which  cover  the  chest. 

The  Araucanians  live  under  their  local 
laws  w'ith  protection  from  the  Chilean 
Government.  Each  settlement  or  village 
has  its  local  governor,  who  is  usually  the 
oldest  member  of  the  community.  Over 
these  is  a  district  chief,  and  over  all  is 
the  head  chief  or  cacique  of  the  tribe. 
Really  important  matters  are  settled  by 
council  or  vote. 

The  music  of  the  Araucanians  is  played 
on  drums  and  pipes  which  accompany 
their  ceremonial  chants  and  dances.  In 
their  dances,  they  wear  masks  to  confuse 
the  spirits. — M.  G.  R. 

A  Guatemalan  Market 

It  is  Sunday  in  the  picturesque  town  of 
Chichicastenango  in  the  western  Guate¬ 
malan  highlands.  The  sun  is  just  peeping 
above  the  hills,  but  it  is  market  day  and 
already  the  footpaths  and  trails  leading  to 
the  town  are  filled  with  colorfully  dressed 
Indians  laden  down  with  an  endless  variety 
of  products.  A  native  of  the  region  stand¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  trails  could  probably  tell 
us  the  village  from  which  each  traveler  has 
come  by  looking  at  his  costume.  The 
highland  villages  still  have  their  own 
distinctive  dress,  although  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  adopt  ordinary  clothes,  and  some 
odd  mixtures  of  old  and  new  are  now  seen. 

In  Chichicastenango  the  men  wear  long- 
sleeved  coats  and  short  trousers  of  pure 
black  wool,  embroidered  in  red  and  pur¬ 
ple  with  ancient  symbols.  The  women 
wear  white  blouses  decorated  with  a  ring  of 
red  embroidery  below  the  neckline,  and 
navy  blue  skirts  with  pin  stripes.  The 
clothes  of  these  highland  Indians,  all  wo¬ 


ven  on  primitive  looms,  are  made  for  the 
most  part  by  the  women,  although  in  some 
villages  the  men  knit,  sew,  and  embroider 
parts  of  their  own  dress.  Patterns  as  a 
whole  are  prescribed  by  ancient  and 
inviolable  custom. 

The  Indians  of  the  Guatemalan  high¬ 
lands  arc  in  part  descendants  of  the  Mayas. 
The  language  many  of  them  speak  stems 
from  the  ancient  Maya,  and  highland 
tribes  still  use  the  Maya  calendar.  Like 
their  ancestors  in  pre-Conquest  times,  the 
present-day  Indians  live  in  one-room  huts 
away  from  the  center,  and  they  come  into 
town  for  worship  or  trade. 

Let  us  join  one  of  the  Indian  families 
which  are  approaching  Chichicastenango 
on  this  particular  Sunday  and  see  for 
ourselves  what  a  Guatemalan  market  is 
like.  As  they  reach  the  market  place  the 
Indians  pitch  their  tents  on  the  same  loca¬ 
tions  they  have  retained  for  years.  Each 
commodity  and  activity  has  its  place  in  the 
square,  and  rents  vary  according  to  the 
type  of  goods.  By  ten  o’clock  the  market 
is  in  full  swing — a  busy,  moving  mass  of 
color.  As  we  wander  through  the  market 
place  we  will  probably  be  tempted  by 
painted  chests,  glazed  pottery  from  An¬ 
tigua,  blankets  from  Momostenango  and 
from  Chichicastenango  itself,  and  blue 
and  green  strips  of  woven  goods  for  skirts 
from  Totonicapan.  There  are  many 
stands,  as  well  as  stores  around  the  square, 
with  hand-woven  articles  made  especially 
for  tourists — gay  bags,  jackets,  belts,  and 
so  on.  Also  for  sale  although  perhaps  not 
so  tempting,  will  be  split  pine  faggots  for 
fuel,  dry  cornstalks  for  fodder,  onions, 
hens,  squealing  pigs,  red  peppers,  beans, 
corn,  and  many  fruits. 

One  of  the  main  commodities  is  a 
native  resin  used  for  incense.  Lighting  a 
bit  of  this,  an  Indian  kneels  by  the  altar 
on  the  steps  of  the  church,  and  as  he 
recites  his  prayers,  clouds  of  incense  rise 


('ourtMy  of  Natiooal  TourUt  Committee  of  GuntemaU 


INDIAN  WEAVERS  IN  GUATEMALA 


Like  their  ancestors  the  present-day  Indians  of  Guatemala  arc  famous  for  their  unique  textiles,  weaving 
methods,  and  dyes.  The  women  fasten  their  hand  looms  to  a  tree  or  post  at  one  end  and  to  their 

bodies  at  the  other. 


from  his  swintring  censer.  Inside  the 
church  Indians  kneel  in  two  rows,  facing 
each  other.  In  the  middle  they  place 
small  lighted  candles,  and  on  folded 
cloths  they  lay  small  coins  and  strew 
flower  petals,  yellow  for  the  dead  and 
pink  or  white  for  the  living.  As  the  priest 
passes  along  the  row  to  give  his  blessing, 
an  acolyte  collects  the  offering. 

Before  the  day  comes  to  a  close  the 
Indians  carefully  stow’  aw'ay  their  pur¬ 
chases  and  start  the  long  trek  homeward. — 
M.  G.  R. 

Children  of  the  Children 
of  the  Sun 

.•\nyone  who  has  wondered  what  became 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Incas  after  the 
Conquest  and  what  they  are  doing  today 


should  visit  the  little  towns  in  the  high 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

The  Spanish  Conquest,  which  brought 
death  to  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Incas 
and  ruin  to  their  empire,  brought  little 
change  to  the  everyday  lives  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  living  in  the  mountains. 
Many  townsfolk  still  speak  the  ancient 
Quechua  tongue  and  continue  to  work 
their  lands,  weave  their  clothes,  and  tend 
their  flocks  much  as  they  did  four  hundred 
years  ago.  Flock  of  sheep  and  llamas 
graze  on  the  mountainside  above  the 
town,  and  corn  and  potatoes  are  growm  in 
the  valley  below.  Sometimes  the  villagers, 
like  their  forebears,  own  the  land  com¬ 
munally,  and  it  is  handed  down  without 
Ijenefit  of  written  deeds  from  generation 
to  generation. 

In  the  Andean  villages  for  centuries 
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the  people  have  chosen  their  own  chieftain 
or  alcalde.  The  men  hold  council  meet¬ 
ings  to  decide  on  such  matters  as  the  time 
for  plowing,  the  care  of  widows  and  or¬ 
phans,  and  the  celebration  of  church 
festivals. 

It  is  so  cold  in  the  Andes  that  the  people 
have  to  wear  heavy  woolen  clothes.  The 
women  dye  the  wool  of  white  sheep  with 
bright  dyes  to  make  themselves  gay  skirts, 
blouses,  and  shawls.  Knotted  about  their 
necks  they  wear  flaming  decorated  woolen 
kerchiefs,  and  on  their  heads  large  hats. 
Their  skirts  reach  their  ankles  and  they 
usually  wear  half  a  dozen  or  more  at  one 
time.  The  men  wear  clothes  of  black 
wool  embroidered  with  gay  designs.  Each 
has  a  poncho,  often  made  of  llama  wool 
woven  in  bright  stripes,  which  serves  as 
overcoat,  raincoat,  and  blanket.  In  weav¬ 
ing  the  patterns  into  their  textiles  Quechua 


women  follow  the  same  designs  used  by 
their  ancestors.  The  sun-god,  the  condor, 
the  jaguar — all  prominent  in  Incan  and 
pre-Incan  mythology — are  common  mo¬ 
tifs. 

In  addition  to  textiles,  Quechua  In¬ 
dians  make  excellent  pottery,  rawhide 
bridles  and  reins,  splendid  carved  wooden- 
ware,  ornamental  leather  articles,  and 
many  other  products.  As  in  the  Guate¬ 
malan  highlands,  each  village  has  its 
special  product,  and  exchanges  its  surplus 
for  the  products  of  its  neighbors  on 
market  days. 

The  advantages  of  modern  civilization 
are  slowly  making  their  way  up  the 
mountains.  The  Peruvian  Government, 
realizing  the  great  contribution  to  the 
national  life  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Incas  can  make,  is  now  trying,  as  the 
President  noted  in  his  last  message  (see 
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page  48),  to  bring  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  health  training  to  all  the 
Indians  of  the  country. — M.  G.  R. 

The  San  Bias  Indians 
of  Panama 

Whether  husband  or  wife  is  boss  in  the 
United  States  is  always  a  subject  for  de¬ 
bate.  Such  is  not  the  case  among  the 
San  Bias  Indians  who  live  on  the  Archi- 
pielago  de  las  Mulatas,  Ijetter  known  as 
the  San  Bias  Islands,  just  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Panama.  .San  Bias  wives  have 
complete  authority  and  no  husband  would 


venture  to  question  it.  The  women  of 
that  trilie  own  virtually  everything  and 
the  men  cannot  buy  or  sell  any  article 
without  first  seeking  the  piermission  of 
their  wives.  It  is  what  sociologists  call  a 
matrilineal  society.  Kinship  and  descent 
are  reckoned  through  the  mother  and  the 
children  take  her  emblem  and  Ijelong  to 
her  community. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  San  Bias  In¬ 
dians  are  a  very  interesting  people.  Al¬ 
though  theoretically  Panamanian  citizens, 
they  have  clung  to  their  trilial  indepen¬ 
dence  through  the  centuries.  Panama 
maintains  an  intendente  or  governor  on  the 


^  I 


SAN  BLAS  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

The  gay  blouses  of  these  women  are  made  by  placing  several  layers  of  brightly  colored  cloth  one  upon 
the  other  and  stitching  them  together.  The  various  layers  are  cut  away  in  attractive  patterns  and  the 

edges  turned  under  and  hemmed. 
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islands,  but  the  real  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  chief  and  the  native 
council  or  cabinet  of  each  village. 

These  Indians  are  primarily  fishers,  but 
are  also  agriculturists  and  cultivate  yams, 
maize,  rice,  and  sugar  cane  as  well  as 
breadfruit,  plaintains,  bananas,  oranges, 
limes,  avocados,  and  mangoes  on  the 
nearby  mainland.  The  coconut  trees  that 
grow  on  the  islands  have  many  and  varied 
uses.  Coconuts  provide  meat  and  drink 
and  are  used  as  currency  for  trading. 
The  fronds  are  used  for  clothing,  shelter, 
and  hammocks,  the  husks  and  shells  are 
used  as  fuel,  and  the  oil  and  bark  serve 
as  medicines. 

Until  recently  the  women  made  all  their 
own  clothes  and  the  men  theirs.  Nowa¬ 
days,  however,  the  calico  skirts  of  the 
women  and  the  shirts  and  trousers  of  the 
men  are  often  purchased  in  Colon  or  from 
traders.  The  women’s  costumes  are  a 
blaze  of  many  tropical  shades — orange, 
gold,  reds,  yellows,  blues,  and  greens. 
Their  blouses  or  molas  are  made  in  gay 
designs  which  often  represent  the  emblems 


or  totems  of  their  families.  They  wear 
bands  of  beads  wound  tightly  around  their 
arms  and  ankles,  and  necklaces  of  beads, 
coins,  and  the  teeth  of  wild  animals.  Huge 
gold  disk  earrings  and  gold  nose  rings 
complete  the  costume. 

The  homes  of  the  San  Bias  Indians  are 
thickly  thatched  with  dried  palm  leaves 
that  keep  out  the  heaviest  tropical  rains. 
The  walls  are  made  of  small  bamboo  poles 
set  close  together  and  lashed  with  vines. 

When  a  girl  reaches  marriageable  age 
she  tells  her  parents  which  boy  she  wishes 
to  marry,  and  her  father  goes  to  the 
youth’s  home  and  announces  that  he  has 
been  chosen.  The  boy  has  a  right  to 
refuse  if  he  so  desires.  If  he  marries  the 
girl  he  is  obliged  to  work  for  his  father-in- 
law  until  a  daughter  is  born. 

The  San  Bias  Indians,  says  a  visitor, 
consider  them.selves  a  superior  “golden” 
people  and  have  no  envy  of  the  foolish 
w’ays  of  foreigners.' — M.  G.  R. 

•  See  Corinne  B.  Feeney,  ''Arch-Isolationists,  the  San 
Bias  Indians,"  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1941, 
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Above:  Pablo  Neruda,  Chilean  p>oet.  Author  of 
several  volumes  of  verse,  among  them  Residfneia  en  la 
tierray  Espaha  en  el  corazen.  National  prize  for  litera¬ 
ture  in  1946. 

At  the  right:  Jos£  Sabogal,  Peruvian  painter  and 
print-maker.  Former  Director  of  the  National  School 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Peru.  Recognized  leader  of  the  school 
of  indigenous  painting  in  South  America. 


Under  the  patronage  of  His  Ex- 
ct  llency  Marcial  Mora,  then  Am- 
liassador  of  Chile  in  Washington, 
an  exhibition  of  camera  portraits 
Ia  the  Chilean  artist  Marcos 
Chamudes  was  recently  held  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The 
collection  consisted  of  photograph¬ 
ic  studies  of  well-known  Latin 
^Americans.  These  studies  com- 
hined  complete  naturalness  with 
artistry  in  pose  and  arrangement 
of  light  and  shadow.  By  catch- 
ins:  so  expertly  the  character  of 
his  subjects,  Senor  Chamudes 
introduced  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  some  of  the  most  famous 
intellectual  leaders  of  Latin 
America.  The  photographs  ap¬ 
pearing  on  these  two  pages 
formed  part  of  the  collection. 


Above:  Marina  NuiSez  del  Prado,  Bolivian  sculp¬ 
tress.  With  her  work  The  Miners,  pictured  here,  she 
won  first  prize  in  the  1946  show  of  the  Association 
of  Women  Artists,  New  York. 

At  the  left:  Eduardo  Santos,  ex-President  of  Colom¬ 
bia.  Eiditor  of  El  Tiempo,  Bogot£;  Vice  President  of 
UNRRA,  charged  with  procuring  the  participation  of 
Latin  American  countries  in  this  international 
organization. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Assembly 

The  Chairman  of  the  Inter- American 
Commission  of  Women,  Sehorita  Minerva 
Bernardino,  has  Ix-en  serving  as  a  delegate 
of  her  country,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
l>eforc  the  United  Nations  Assembly. 
.\nolher  woman  of  Latin  .America  has 
also  been  attending  the  Assembly  as  a  full 
delegate.  She  is  Sehora  Amanda  Labarca 
of  Chile.  Senora  Labarca  is  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chilean 
Commission  on  Intellectual  Cooperation 
and  a  member  of  the  Chilean  Federation 
of  Women’s  Institutions. 

The  delegate  of  Venezuela  to  the  Inter- 
.American  Commission  of  Women,  Sehora 
Isabel  Sanchez  de  Urdaneta,  is  a  memljer 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
of  the  L’nited  Nations. 

New  delegates  to  the  Commission 

The  Government  of  Argentina  recently 
named  Dr.  Marla  Ester  Luzuriaga  de 
Desmaras  as  delegate  to  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women.  She  replaced 
Sehorita  Angelica  Fuselli,  who  represented 
Argentina  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  has  also 
appointed  a  new  delegate,  Mme.  Fortuna 
Andre  Guery.  Mme.  Gu^ry  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  educator  who  has  done  much 
constructive  work  on  behalf  of  the  youth 
of  her  country. 
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Women's  Committee  for  Peace 
through  Democracy 

Sehora  Berta  L.  de  Grass!  of  Uruguay,  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  field  of  journalism 
and  an  active  supporter  of  the  anti-fascist 
struggle  in  her  country,  recently  arrived  in 
Washington.  She  is  a  memljer  of  the 
Women’s  Committee  for  Peace  through 
Democracy  of  Uruguay,  an  organization 
headed  by  Sehorita  Magdalena  Antonelli 
Moreno,  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  the  Uruguayan  Congress. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  Washington  Sehora 
de  Grass!  immediately  established  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Commission  of  Women  and 
has  been  supplying  the  Commission  with 
interesting  information  on  women’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  Uruguay. 

Women  elected  to  Venezuelan 
Constituent  Assembly 

In  the  Venezuelan  elections  of  October 
27,  1946,  the  first  in  which  the  right  to 
vote  was  exercised  by  both  men  and 
women,  twelve  women  were  elected  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  Among  them 
were  Dr.  Panchita  Soublette,  a  lawyer  and 
leading  member  of  the  organization  known 
as  Women’s  Action  (Accion  Femenim),  and 
Sehorita  Ana  Luisa  Llovera,  who  occupies 
an  important  post  in  the  Executive  Offices 
of  Venezuela.  Both  were  elected  from 
the  Federal  District. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Election  of  officers 

At  its  regular  session  of  Novemlier  6,  1946, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  elected  Dr.  Antonio  Rocha,  Special 
Representative  of  Colombia,  Chairman  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

On  the  first  ballot,  the  Hon.  Spruille 
Braden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Board, 
was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  but 
immediately  declined  the  honor.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  feeling  that  inasmuch  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  had  always 
occupied  the  chair  until  last  year,  the 
choice  should  fall  to  some  other  country, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  Reso¬ 
lution  IX  of  the  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  held 
at  Chapultepec  in  1945.  This  Resolution, 
on  the  Reorganization,  Consolidation,  and 
Strengthening  of  the  Inter-American  Sys¬ 
tem,  called  for  rotation  of  the  Board’s 
chairmanship. 

A  new  vote  was  cast  forthwith,  which 
resulted  in  the  unanimous  election  of  Dr. 
Rocha. 

Dr.  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Ambassador  of 
Honduras,  was  elected  Vice  Chairman  at 
a  meeting  held  December  4. 

Relations  between  inter-American  and 
world  organizations 

•At  several  recent  meetings  the  Governing 
Board’s  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Inter-American  System  studied  the 
problem  involving  the  relations  Ix^tween 
specialized  inter-American  organizations 


and  world  organizations  of  the  same  nature. 
During  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  the 
Committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  formulate 
certain  basic  principles  which  might  serve 
to  govern  such  relations  and  at  the  same 
time  define  the  process  that  should  be 
followed  in  establishing  them. 

With  the  Committee’s  report  in  hand, 
the  Governing  Board  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles  and  recommended  that  they 
Ije  incorporated  in  one  of  the  projects  on 
the  organization  of  the  Inter-American 
System  now  Ijeing  formulated  for  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  Ninth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  which  will  meet 
at  Bogota  in  1947. 

1 .  The  specialized  inter- American  organizations 
that  function  within  the  System  shall  establish  the 
closest  cooperative  relations  with  similar  world 
organizations,  effectively  coordinating  and  har¬ 
monizing  their  activities  in  order  to  achieve  their 
common  purposes. 

2.  Specialized  inter-American  organizations,  on 
entering  into  agreements  with  international 
organizations  of  a  world-wide  character,  shall 
maintain  their  identity  and  position  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Inter- American  System,  even  when 
exercising  regional  functions  for  the  said  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

3.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  the  agency  responsible  for  “the  effective 
functioning  of  the  Inter-American  System  and  the 
solidarity  and  general  welfare  of  the  American 
Republics,”  shall  intervene  whenever  it  may  deem 
it  necessary  in  the  negotiation  of  any  agreement 
between  the  specialized  organizations  of  the  inter- 
American  system  and  similar  organizations  of  the 
world  system,  in  order  to  preserve  unity  in  the 
coordination  of  efforts  and  activities  as  among 
those  organizations. 
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Inter-American  Council  oj  Cultural 
Cooperation 

A  project  on  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Council  of  Cultural  Co¬ 
operation  was  laid  before  the  Governing 
Board  by  the  aforementioned  Committee. 
The  project  forms  part  of  the  general 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  provided  for  in  Reso¬ 
lution  IX  of  the  In  ter- American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 
The  Governing  Board  approved  the 
Committee’s  recommendation  that  the 
project  be  transmitted  to  the  respective 
governments  for  study  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  their  replies,  a  definitive  draft 
be  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Bogota  in  1947. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director  General 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,*  presented  to  the 
Governing  Board  his  Annual  Report 
covering  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1945- 
June  30,  1946.  The  report  consisted  of 
three  parts  as  follows.  I,  Events  of 
general  Pan  American  significance  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945-46;  II,  Report  on  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  and  other  recent  Inter- 
American  Conferences;  and  III,  Review 
of  the  work  of  the  administrative  divisions 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Relations  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  with  the  World  Health 
Organization 

The  above-mentioned  Committee  also 
presented  to  the  Board  a  report  dealing 

'  Dr.  Rowe  died  December  5,  1946. 


with  those  articles  of  the  constitution  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  that 
affect  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
particularly  the  provisions  contained  in 
Article  54  of  the  new  organization’s 
constitution.  The  Committee  proposed 
to  the  Board,  and  the  latter  approved, 
the  designation  of  a  permanent  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  constantly  observing 
developments  in  this  particular  case  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  and  of  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  Governing  Board  the  measures 
which  in  its  judgment  might  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  respective  inter- 
American  organization  and  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  in  general. 

Resolution  of  condolence 

Unanimous  approval  was  given  by  the 
Governing  Board  to  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  His 
Excellency,  Dr.  Alfredo  Machado  Hernan¬ 
dez,  Ambassador  of  Venezuela  and 
Representative  of  his  country  on  the 
Governing  Board,  which  occurred  in 
Washington  on  August  3,  1946: 

Whereas,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Senor  Dr.  .\lfredo 
Machado  Hernandez,  former  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  and  Representative  of  Venezuela  on 
the  Governing  Board; 

Whereas,  During  his  distinguished  career  Am¬ 
bassador  Machado  Hemindez  showed  constant 
interest  in  the  cause  of  inter-American  relations 
and  in  his  death  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
lost  a  valued  collaborator, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  America- 
Union 

Resolves: 

1.  To  place  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  an 
expression  of  its  profound  regret  at  the  death  of 
His  Excellency,  Senor  Dr.  Alfredo  Machado 
Hernindez. 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
and  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Machado  Hernindez. 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Uruguay 

At  the  opening  of  the  Uruguayan  Con¬ 
gress  on  March  15,  1946,  a  message  was 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Dr.  Juan  Jose  Amezaga.  In  this  docu¬ 
ment  he  informed  Congress  in  detail  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  the  past  year  and 
referred  to  what  had  been  done  in  three 
years  of  his  administration. 

The  President  stated  that  Uruguay  had 
been  unable  to  escape  entirely  from  the 
privation  and  suffering  that  all  nations  are 
undergoing  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  he 
affirmed  that  nevertheless  Uruguay  has 
enjoyed  a  privileged  position  because  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  its  population 
and  the  ample  liberty  that  is  enjoyed  by 
all  its  citizens.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  state  of  relative  well¬ 
being  creates  new  obligations  and  clearly 
marks  the  goals  for  political,  economic, 
'and  social  legislation:  a  democracy  firmly 
'based  on  political  liberty;  economic  de¬ 
velopment  protected  and  promoted  by  the 
State;  and  rules  of  social  justice  designed 
to  counteract  any  inequality  caused  by  the 
acts  of  selfish  interests. 

The  President  said  that  when  his  ad¬ 
ministration  began  in  1943,  there  were  in 
Uruguay  thousands  of  unemployed,  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  planning  of  public  works, 
paralysis  of  private  construction,  and 
general  uncertainty  in  the  business  world 
and  in  the  stock  and  commodity  exchanges. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  increase 
purchasing  power,  bringing  back  normal 
conditions  through  an  intelligent  and 
methodical  use  of  public  credit  and 
private  capital,  a  financial  policy  govern¬ 


ing  public  and  private  construction  was 
begun  which  since  the  end  of  1943  has 
brought  a  general  revival  of  business,  a 
more  normal  distribution  of  work,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  general  situation  of 
the  country. 

An  existing  condition  which  should  be 
remedied  is  the  inequality  in  the  legal 
treatment  given  to  rural  workers  and  to 
city  workers.  The  President  considered 
that  the  creation  of  tribunals  which  fix 
wage  scales  for  those  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  stockraising  would  not  result 
immediately  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
rural  masses,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
revise  the  old  system  of  labor  contracts 
between  the  farmers  and  peons,  in  which 
one  side,  because  of  its  economic  power, 
imposed  all  the  conditions.  The  President 
therefore  recommended  to  Congress  the 
study  and  passage  of  laws  which  assure 
minimum  rights  to  rural  workers  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  for  they  cannot 
get  together  and  thus  acquire  the  collective 
strength  necessary  to  claim  what  properly 
belongs  to  them. 

In  the  last  three  years  many  laws  have 
been  introduced,  amended,  and  passed. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  laws  on 
the  following  subjects  relating  to  labor: 

Creation  of  wage  boards. 

Establishment  and  increase  of  minimum  wages  for 
construction  workers. 

Unemployment  insurance  for  workers  in  packing 
plants. 

Family  allowances  and  paid  vacations  for  workers 
in  commerce  and  industry. 

Unemployment  insurance  for  workers  in  wool. 
Employment  offices  for  maritime  workers. 
Increased  pay  for  pieceworkers. 

Reduction  of  rents  on  rural  land  where  there  is 
hoof  and  mouth  disease. 
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Among  the  measures  adopted  on  public 
works  and  other  subjects  were  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings, 
10  million  pesos;  construction  and  completion  of 
hospitals,  R  million  pesos;  construction  of  two 
bridges  over  the  Rio  Negro. 

Five-year  public  works  plan  (authorized  by  law 
December  23,  1944),  for  which  70  million 
pesos  of  bonds  were  issued. 

Lowcost  housing  in  Montevideo  and  .\rtigas. 
Improvement  of  sanitation,  for  which  an  increase 
of  14  million  jjesos  in  the  public  debt  was 
authorized. 

Establishment  of  a  .School  of  Liberal  .Arts  and  of 
an  oceanographic  and  fishing  service. 
Organization  of  a  company.  First  Uruguayan 
Airlines,  partly  owned  by  the  government. 
Creation  of  a  School  of  Library  .Science. 
Nationalization  of  a  packing  plant. 

Imposition  of  a  tax  on  all  profits  over  12  percent 
a  year. 

Creation  of  a  jx-rmanent  antituberculosis  fund. 
Program  for  public  health. 

Under  the  five-year  public  works  plan 
mentioned  above,  the  sum  of  18  million 
pesos  was  spent  in  1945.  These  works 
included  5  million  pesos  for  highways; 
3.5  million  for  buildings;  2.25  million  for 
railroads;  a  little  over  1  million  for  hydrog¬ 
raphy,  and  350,000  for  sanitation.  In 
addition  plans  were  made  in  the  first  half 
of  1945  for  spending  more  than  7  million 
pesos  for  public  health.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  340  miles  of  new  highways  and 
24  bridges  were  opened  to  service,  and  the 
entire  highway  system  of  3,100  miles,  be¬ 
sides  over  600  miles  of  country  roads,  were 
propierly  kept  up. 

These  advances  in  transportation  have 
been  very  u.seful  to  the  country,  since 
national  production  has  expanded  into 
districts  which  formerly  consisted  only  of 
pastures.  Fast  and  safe  transportation 
uniting  centers  of  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
national  economy. 

The  expenditure  of  18  million  pesos  on 
public  works  was  of  the  utmost  value  in 


a  period  coming  after  two  consecutive 
years  of  bad  crops,  a  very  bad  drought, 
and  an  epidemic  of  hoof  and  mouth 
disease.  Many  men  who  would  have 
been  out  of  w'ork  were  employed  at  wages 
beginning  at  2.80  pesos  a  day. 

The  country's  public  finances  were 
administered  in  accordance  with  plans 
made  three  years  earlier.  Federal  rev¬ 
enues  in  1945  increased  over  the  1944 
figure  and,  although  the  fiscal  year  ended 
with  a  deficit,  as  anticipated,  the  national 
budget  for  1946  was  balanced.  The 
nation  had  a  favorable  trade  balance  in 
1 945  of  28.4  million  dollars.  As  of  Decem- 
l)er  31,  1945,  the  public  debt  totaled 
131,612,500  pesos  (the  Uruguayan  peso 
equals  SO. 5263  U.  S.  cy.).  Seventy-four 
percent,  or  91,245,900  pesos,  of  this  sum 
represented  public  works  bonds;  16,515,- 
700  pesos  were  destined  to  supply  capital 
for  various  autonomous  enterprises  and 
for  the  continuation  of  projects  in  the  Rio 
Negro  area,  such  as  the  new  power  plant 
that  began  to  operate  in  Decemljer  1945; 
and  16,883,700  piesos  were  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  which,  incidentally,  were  re¬ 
duced  by  a  decree  of  January  18,  1946,  to 
only  4,370,000  pesos.  The  Government’s 
floating  debt  showed  a  reduction  from 
32,293,000  pesos  on  Decemljer  31,  1942,  ■ 
to  8,376,000  on  the  same  date  in  1945. 

The  President  stressed  an  irritating  and 
dangerous  condition  brought  about  by  the 
coalition  of  capital  to  impose  monopo¬ 
listic  prices.  The  government  and  the 
people  have  no  effective  weapons  to  re-  | 
strain  the  abuses  of  the  trusts  and  public 
discontent  is  fomented.  The  President  I 
therefore  urged  Congress  to  consider  a  bill  I 
providing  penalties  against  such  monopo-  I 
listic  activities,  creating  a  National  Eco-  r 
nomic  Council,  and  establishing  statutes  I 
for  commerce  and  industry.  _ 

The  President  recalled  that  the  recent  I 
strike  in  the  packing  plants  produced  a  I 
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strong  lalxjr  movement  in  Montevideo. 
The  workers  availed  themselves  of  all  their 
rights;  none  of  their  liljerties  was  curtailed. 
The  police  preserved  order  but  without 
the  arbitrary  use  of  force.  No  one  was 
arrested.  The  Government  took  under 
advisement  the  two  problems  that  arose: 
the  interruption  of  public  services  in  the 
National  Packing  Plant  which  hindered 
the  supply  of  meat  to  the  jseople,  and  the 
question  of  the  workers’  claims.  It  main¬ 
tained,  as  it  had  previously  claimed  in  a 
similar  strike  in  1944,  that  the  use  of  the 
strike  is  irreconcilable  with  public  service, 
but  it  showed  by  its  practical  and  effective 
decisions  that  while  it  upheld  this  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  the  modern  state,  it 
had  no  wish  to  attack  the  legitimate  aims 
of  the  workers.  It  came  to  their  help  by 
sponsoring  solutions  that  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict. 

In  foreign  relations  the  country  took  a 
firm  stand  on  the  side  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  carried  on  its  affairs  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  Its  foresight  enabled  it  to  cope  with 
the  many  difficulties  that  nowadays  beset 
the  governments  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
achieved  greater  welfare  for  the  people  in 
general  without  stirring  up  hatred  or  class 
warfare,  provided  well  paid  work,  and 
banished  the  unemployment  that  afflicted 
the  country  three  years  before. 

Liberty  of  thought  was  defended  by  the 
Government  with  full  awareness  of  its 
decisive  value  in  a  democracy.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  never  availed  himself,  because  he 
considered  it  unconstitutional  and  arbi¬ 
trary,  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Interior  by  laws  passed  under 
preceding  governments  to  censor  news¬ 
papers  and  radios  because  of  what  they 
published  or  broadcast.  In  spite  of  state¬ 
ments  issued  in  the  name  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  Administration  remained 
inflexible  in  defense  of  the  liberty  without 


which  there  can  be  no  reign  of  law  or  true 
political  democracy. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Peru 

On  July  28,  1946,  the  President  of  Peru, 
Dr.  Jose  Luis  Bustamante  Rivero,  de¬ 
livered  a  message  to  Congress  covering 
the  work  accomplished  during  his  first 
year  in  office. 

Development. — With  reference  to  do¬ 
mestic  affairs,  the  President  said  that  the 
groundwork  was  laid  during  the  year  for 
an  extensive  program  of  developing  the 
national  economy  through  increasing  the 
country’s  population  and  production. 

The  Office  of  Mines  and  Petroleum  was 
active  in  surveying  Peru’s  mineral  wealth 
and  supervising  its  exploitation.  A  modern 
coal  plant  is  being  built  in  Chimbote 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  4,000  tons 
a  day.  A  new  petroleum  law  drawn  up 
by  the  Petroleum  Policy  Commission 
(especially  appjointed  for  the  purpose)  is 
now  being  carefully  studied  by  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities.  In  January  1946  a  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  with  the  International 
Petroleum  Company,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Congress,  for  drilling  projects  in 
the  Sechura  desert  region. 

The  port  works  at  Chimbote  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year.  Electric  light 
services  were  provided  for  a  number  of 
towns,  and  modern  and  powerful  chlorin¬ 
ation  equipment  obtained  in  the  United 
States  was  set  up  in  Lima. 

The  Office  of  Roads  and  Railways  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  extension  of 
the  country’s  highway  system.  Over  2,300 
miles  were  surveyed  for  prospective  roads; 
13,674  feet  of  bridges  were  built;  and  569 
miles  of  new  roads  were  opened.  High¬ 
ways  into  the  backlands  (including  the 
Huanuco-Pucallpa  and  the  Olmos-Mara- 
non  roads)  were  improved  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  shipment  of  products  out  of  these 
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regions  and  bring  them  into  closer  contact 
with  coastal  centers. 

The  Office  of  Industries  is  working  in¬ 
tensively  on  the  preparation  of  a  general 
plan  for  the  industrialization  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Industries  manufacturing  goods  from 
national  raw  materials  for  internal  con¬ 
sumption  will  lie  encouraged  first,  then 
those  manufacturing  articles  from  national 
raw  materials  for  export.  Eventually  the 
exfiort  of  raw  materials  will  be  prohibited, 
except  for  those  that  cannot  be  used  by 
local  industry. 

Industrial  production  figures  for  1945 
were  not  yet  available,  but  the  President 
pointed  out  some  significant  contrasts  lie- 
tween  1939  and  1944  figures.  The  value 
of  cotton  cloth  production  rose  from 
22,000,000  soles  (a  sol  equals  approxi¬ 
mately  $0,154  U.  S.)  in  1939  to  96,000,000 
soles  in  1944,  and  the  number  of  workers 
in  this  industry  rose  in  the  same  period 
from  4,31 3  to  5,901 .  The  value  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  seven  woolen  goods 
factories  rose  from  1 1 ,000,000  soles  in  1 939 
to  29,000,000  soles  in  1944. 

The  Ministry  of  Aeronautics  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Office  of  Industries  in  avoid¬ 
ing  over-congestion  of  industrial  areas  by 
making  aerial  surveys  to  help  decide  on 
the  location  of  new  industries. 

A  special  Commission  presided  over  by 
the  Minister  of  Development  has  been 
appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  new  industries  created  during 
the  war. 

Finance  and  Commerce. — In  planning 
the  budget  for  1946  a  special  effort  was 
made  to  avoid  the  deficits  that  have  been 
occurring  in  recent  years. 

Bank  capital  and  reserves  increased 
by  8,000,000  soles  Ijetween  June  30,  1945 
and  June  30,  1946,  and  deposits  during 
that  period  increased  by  121,000,000  soles. 

Foreign  trade  continued  to  increase. 
In  the  first  sev'en  months  of  1946  licenses 


were  granted  for  imports  averaging  82,- 
000,000  soles  a  month — an  increase  of 
8,000,000  soles  a  month  over  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1945. 

Steps  taken  to  unify  and  simplify  controls 
on  foreign  commerce  included  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Commission  for  the  Regu¬ 
lation  of  Foreign  Trade. 

In  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  the  President  rejwrted  that 
the  Government  had  succeeded  in  stabi¬ 
lizing  the  prices  of  such  indispensable 
articles  as  shoes,  hats,  woolen  cloth,  and 
cotton.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
regulating  the  price  of  tires  and  super¬ 
vising  their  distribution. 

Agriculture. — The  Government  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  encourage  the  small  farmer 
by  providing  him  with  seeds,  fertilizer, 
credit,  technical  advice,  and  an  assured 
market  for  his  products  at  remunerative 
prices.  It  is  also  active  in  protecting 
the  consumer  through  the  regulation  of 
food  prices  and  the  maintenance  of  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  necessary  foods.  An 
important  measure  aimed  at  increasing 
the  food  supply  was  the  establishment  of 
obligatory  plantings  of  food  products  on 
large-scale  coastal  farms. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Conference  held  at  Hot  Springs, 
a  National  Food  and  Agriculture  Council 
was  created,  to  help  solve  domestic 
problems  in  this  field  and  cooperate  with 
other  countries  in  the  solution  of  world 
food  problems. 

The  year’s  work  of  the  Office  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  included  production 
studies  of  the  most  important  crops  of  i 
each  region,  and  analyses  of  causes  for  i 
good  or  bad  harvests.  i 

A  great  numlier  of  thoroughbred  lireed-  I 
ers — cattle,  pigs,  goats,  sheep,  etc. — were 
made  available  to  small-scale  stockraisers  ; 

through  easy  payment  plans  or  through  i 
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gifts  to  communities  and  rural  associations, 
and  35,000  Rhode  Island  Red  hens  were 
sold  to  low-income  farmers. 

Enough  rice  was  produced  during  the 
year  to  cover  internal  needs  and  leave  a 
surplus  for  export.  Since  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  flour  was  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  country’s  normal  consumption  of 
13,000  tons  a  month,  wheat  was  continu¬ 
ously  imported  from  Argentina,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Australia. 

Plows  and  cultivators,  high  quality  dairy 
cattle,  beasts  of  burden,  and  trucks  were 
provided  for  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  at  Tingo  Maria  and  Satipo. 

In  the  family  garden  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Service  on  Food  Production,  34,000  pack¬ 
ages  of  seeds  were  distributed  and  10,500 
tons  of  vegetables  were  produced.  Agents 
of  the  Service  traveled  18,600  miles  dis¬ 
tributing  select  seed  and  animals.  They 
treated  12,600  animals  and  gave  technical 
advice  to  42,800  farmers.  The  President 
expressed  the  country’s  appreciation  to  the 
Peruvian  and  North  American  members  of 
the  staff. 

National  Defense. — With  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  the  active  patrolling  of 
airways  and  coastal  areas  was  discontinued. 
However,  the  country  continued  its  com¬ 
pliance  with  agreements  on  continental 
defense  and  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  Military 
Instruction  Center,  85  percent  of  which  is 
now  either  completed  or  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  Government  is  planning  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Navy  through  the  acquisition  of 
modern  combat  ships,  freighters,  and 
tankers.  One  tanker,  the  Mariscal  Castilla, 
has  already  been  purchased  from  Canada. 

In  the  field  of  aeronautics,  a  Transport 
Squadron  has  been  organized  which  will 
work  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Health 


in  carrying  assistance  to  disaster-stricken 
areas;  operate  as  a  link  with  frontier  out¬ 
posts  not  reached  by  the  river  fleets  of  the 
Navy;  and  bring  air  communications  to 
regions  not  reached  by  commercial  air¬ 
lines. 

Two  new  Peruvian  airlines  were  granted 
operating  licenses  during  the  year — the 
Compania  Aerovias  Peruanas  Interna- 
cionales,  which  will  establish  service 
between  Peru  and  Canada  and  will  be  the 
first  Peruvian  company  to  offer  interna¬ 
tional  service,  and  the  Compania  de 
Transportes  Aereos,  S.  A.,  which  will 
operate  flights  into  the  selva  region.  In 
addition,  permission  was  granted  to  a 
number  of  foreign  companies  to  operate  in 
Peruvian  territory. 

Funds  were  granted  to  the  Peruvian 
Airports  and  Commercial  Aviation  Cor¬ 
poration  for  an  intensive  program  of 
airport  construction  and  the  expansion 
of  wireless,  meteorological,  and  radio¬ 
beacon  services. 

Interior. — In  reviewing  the  year’s 
activities  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
the  President  stated  that  the  country’s 
postal  and  telegraph  services  are  being 
reorganized,  and  postal  notes  amounting 
to  10,000,000  soles  have  been  authorized 
to  cover  the  expense  of  repairing  buildings 
throughout  the  republic  for  use  as  post 
offices.  About  500  miles  of  new  piostal 
routes  were  added  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  network  to  29,200  miles, 
and  more  frequent  services  were  provided 
for  many  localities. 

Public  Education — ^The  number  of  kin¬ 
dergartens  increased  by  50  percent  during 
the  year;  they  now  total  63,  with  126 
teachers.  Plans  are  being  formulated  to 
increase  the  number  of  public  primary 
school  teachers.  There  are  now  15,856, 
which  is  an  increase  of  1,105  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  but  many  more  are  needed. 

Eighty-four  public  secondary  schools 
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are  now  functioning — 63  for  boys  and  21 
for  girls.  A  decree  issued  during  the  year 
made  secondary  education  free  throughout 
the  republic. 

A  total  of  3,279  teachers  work  in  375 
primary  and  125  secondary  private  schools. 

In  April  1946  a  new  university  statute 
was  issued.  For  details  of  this  statute  see 
Bulletin,  October  1946,  p.  597. 

An  important  cooperative  educational 
experiment  is  Ijeing  carried  on  in  the 
Lake  Titicaca  region  by  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
A  group  of  75  rural  teachers  of  the  two 
countries  is  being  given  a  special  orienta¬ 
tion  course  at  Puno  under  the  direction 
of  Peruvian  and  North  American  educa¬ 
tors  and  a  number  of  doctors,  agricultural 
experts,  and  social  workers.  These  teachers 
will  organize  “nucleus-schools”  which  will 
serve  as  models  for  other  schools  of  the 
region. 

The  Government  has  made  a  particular 
effort  during  the  year  to  develop  and  im¬ 
prove  the  system  of  technical  education  so 
as  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  tech¬ 
nically  trained  workers  in  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  commerce,  and  offset  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  professions  which  it  was 
feared  might  be  caused  by  the  decree  mak¬ 
ing  secondary  education  free.  More  than 
500  teachers  attended  a  summer  school 
offering  advanced  technical  training,  and 
sections  for  training  teachers  of  technical 
subjects  were  opened  in  many  normal  and 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  country. 
A  permanent  system  of  scholarships  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  established  for  tech¬ 
nical  teachers  showing  outstanding  prom¬ 
ise.  Over  8,000,000  soles  were  appropri¬ 
ated  for  technical  education  in  1946- — an 
increase  of  126  percent  over  the  1945 
appropriation. 

The  President  expressed  public  thanks  to 
the  Peruvian-United  States  Coopierative 
Education  Service  for  its  work  in  educa¬ 
tional  projects  during  the  year. 


The  country  now  has  two  National 
Pedagogical  Institutes  with  325  students; 
nine  urban  normal  schools  with  595  stu¬ 
dents;  and  16  rural  normal  schools  with 
946  students.  A  summer  school  attended 
by  900  teachers  offered  courses  in  methods, 
experimental  jjedagogy,  mental  hygiene, 
testing  techniques,  vocational  orientation,  i 
art,  and  decoration.  | 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Education  Press  > 
was  established  to  handle  the  printing  of 
textbooks,  teachers’  and  children’s  period¬ 
icals,  and  the  distribution  of  outstanding 
scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  works. 

In  September  1945  a  National  Council 
of  Libraries  was  created  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  all  public 
libraries.  The  necessary  money  was  ap¬ 
propriated  and  borrowed  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  new  National  Library  building, 
which  will  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1943.  The  Library  has  accumu¬ 
lated  150,000  volumes,  including  12,000  ' 

contributed  by  Argentina,  5,000  contri¬ 
buted  by  Chile,  and  20,000  contributed  by 
the  United  States.  A  valuable  donation 
was  also  received  from  Spain. 

In  the  National  School  for  Librarians,  ■ 
the  courses  which  will  end  in  December  ! 
1946  are  the  first  to  be  entirely  in  charge 
of  Peruvian  instructors.  Peru  now  has 
1,174  libraries,  including  157  public  and 
185  semi-public  libraries,  738  school  r 
libraries,  and  94  popular  libraries  sub-  ^ 
sidized  by  the  Government. 

Public  Health. — ^The  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  Social  Assistance  was  i 
completely  reorganized  during  the  year.  ^ 
The  new’  organization  is  based  on  a  central  ^ 
technical-administrative  office  and  re¬ 
gional  health  units  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  provinces,  and  districts. 

Vigorous  campaigns  to  combat  tuljercu- 
losis,  malaria,  venereal  disease,  plague,  ■ 
leprosy,  and  yellow  fever  were  continued.  I 
Doctors  and  engineers  specializing  in  the  _ 
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problem  of  malaria  control  were  sent  to 
the  United  States,  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  \’enezuela  for  advanced  studies. 
DDT  was  employed  in  the  fight  against 
disease  with  considerable  success.  In  the 
selva  region,  where  control  of  the  mosquito 
is  impossible,  21,190  people  were  in¬ 
oculated  against  yellow  fever,  bringing 
the  total  of  inoculated  persons  up  to 
106,000. 

The  Government  is  planning  an  in¬ 
tensive  hospital-building  program.  Blue¬ 
prints  for  the  first  group  of  hospitals  are 
expected  to  Ije  completed  by  Deceml^er 
1946.  This  group  will  consist  of  general 
hospitals  in  Arequipa,  Trujillo,  Ica,  Su- 
llana,  Tacna,  Aliancay,  and  Ayacucho, 
and  tulierculosis  sanitariums  in  Arequipa 
and  Trujillo. 

A  Mobile  Dispensary  has  lieen  acquired, 
which  will  travel  the  length  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  section  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way,  offering  medical  and  dental  services 
to  communities  lacking  resident  doctors 
and  dentists. — M.  G.  R. 

Argentina  now  free  of  dollar  debt 

In  November  1946,  Argentina  wiped  out 
the  remainder  of  its  dollar  bond  debt  by 
paying  off  $20,000,000  of  4}.j  percent  bonds 
floated  during  the  depression  and  not  due 
until  1971.  This  was  the  last  of  a  series  of 
redemptions  whereby,  since  August  1946, 
$130,222,100  of  dollar  bonds  were  re¬ 
deemed  before  maturity.  During  this 
period,  too,  Argentina  bought  the  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company’s  communication  system  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  republic  for  $96,000,000. 

On  December  1,  1946  the  Government 
announced  that  it  had  paid  59.9  million 
Swiss  francs,  the  balance  of  the  Swiss 
loan  of  1933.  The  republic’s  first  foreign 
debt  w'as  contracted  in  1866,  when  it 
borrowed  £2,500,000  in  the  London  mar¬ 


ket.  Today  .Argentina  is  still  a  nominal 
debtor  by  reason  of  external  sterling 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  £9,200,000  still 
outstanding;  but  these  are  ofl'set  by  the 
sterling  balances  that  accumulated  to  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  credit  in  London  during  the  war. 

Costa  Rican  election  law 

To  add  the  strength  of  definite  and  e.x- 
plicit  regulations  to  the  nation’s  cherished 
traditions  of  democracy,  Costa  Rica’s 
new  election  law  of  January  18,  1946  {La 
Gaceta,  March  27,  1946)  replaces  the  1927 
law  as  amended  in  1936,  1939,  and  1941, 
and  prescrilies  in  detail  how  national  and 
local  officers  shall  Ije  elected.  The  law 
covers  requirements  for  the  various  offices 
to  be  filled,  and  the  organization  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  bodies  in  charge  of  elections — 
the  national  electoral  tribunal,  the  elec¬ 
toral  registry  office,  the  provincial  elec¬ 
toral  boards,  the  cantonal  electoral  boards, 
and  the  vote  receiving  lx)ards  which 
actually  conduct  the  elections.  It  also  sets 
forth  minutely  the  steps  by  which  votes  are 
to  be  cast,  collected,  counted,  recounted, 
and  announced. 

Only  men  may  vote  in  Costa  Rica. 
They  must  be  20  years  old,  unless  they 
are  married  or  engaged  in  teaching,  in 
which  case  the  minimum  age  is  18.  They 
lose  their  right  to  vote  if  they  have  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  have  Ijeen  judged  to  Ije 
mentally  incompetent,  or  have  been 
legally  deprived  of  political  rights.  Men 
who  fulfill  all  requirements  are  not  merely 
permitted  to  vote;  since  1936  they  have 
been  obliged  to  do  so.  Any  qualified  voter 
who  fails  to  cast  his  vote  and  is  not  provided 
with  a  legitimate  excuse  is  subject  to  penalty. 
If  he  is  ill,  or  more  than  70  years  old,  if  he 
lives  more  than  6  miles  from  the  nearest  poll¬ 
ing  place,  or  if  through  no  negligence  of  his 
own  his  name  has  been  omitted  from  the 
registration  lists,  he  is  excused;  otherwise 
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he  is  fined  10  colones  (exchange  value  of 
the  colon  is  just  under  18  cents). 

Election  day  in  Costa  Rica  is  the  second 
Sunday  in  February.  On  that  day  no 
liquor  may  be  sold.  Polls  are  open  from 
6  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and  everyone  is  entitled 
to  one  hour’s  absence  from  work,  without 
penalty  or  charge  of  any  kind,  so  that  he 
will  have  time  to  vote.  During  election 
hours  private  citizens  who  wish  to  report 
any  irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  elections 
may  do  so  by  telegraph  and  without 
charge. 

The  voter  brings  with  him  his  cedula,  or 
personal  identification  card,  which  must 
correspond  with  data  opposite  his  name  on 
the  registration  list.  He  is  given  two 
ballots,  one  for  the  national  offices  to  be 
filled,  the  other  for  the  local  offices. 
On  both  ballots  the  names  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  arranged  in  columns  by  parties, 
marked  with  the  party  colors;  and  if  the 
election  is  a  presidential  election  each 
party’s  column  carries  a  picture  of  its 
candidate  for  president.  Instead  of  mark¬ 
ing  his  ballot  in  pencil  the  voter  inks  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  takes  his  two 
ballots  into  the  voting  booth,  and  marks 
his  thumb  print  in  his  party’s  column. 
He  is  allowed  just  one  minute  for  this 
operation;  at  the  end  of  his  minute  he  is 
called  out,  and  if  his  ballots  have  not  been 
marked  he  must  not  put  them  into  the 
ballot  box. 

.\11  voting  is  to  be  done  through  duly 
organized  political  parties.  Only  parties 
which  have  been  properly  registered  with 
the  electoral  registry  office  set  up  in  this 
law'  may  take  part  in  elections.  Only 
through  these  parties,  which  are  all  sup¬ 
plied  with  sample  ballots  for  the  purpose, 
is  the  voting  procedure  explained  to  the 
voters. 

However,  the  electoral  registry  office 
may  not  accept  or  reject  parties  at  will. 
It  must  accept  every  organized  group  of 


25  or  more  voters  which  presents  at  the 
proper  time  and  place  a  duly  notarized 
copy  of  its  platform,  bylaws,  and  so  forth, 
with  evidence  that  its  membership  con¬ 
stitutes  2  percent  of  the  electorate.  Party 
registrations  must  be  completely  renewed 
every  four  years,  and  any  national  or  local 
party  which  fails  to  poll  2  percent  of  the 
national  or  local  electorate  must  begin  a 
new  registration  if  it  wishes  to  take  part 
in  the  next  election. 

All  parties  must  nominate  and  register 
their  candidates  according  to  procedure 
prescribed  in  this  law'.  They  may  have 
meetings  at  any  time,  but  no  parades  or 
demonstrations  may  be  held  during  the 
week  before  election  day,  or  earlier  than 
the  first  day  of  the  December  preceding 
the  election.  No  party  meeting  may  be 
held  within  220  yards  of  a  meeting  of  a 
different  party.  Radio  facilities  must  be 
fairly  apportioned  among  all  the  parties, 
and  speakers  must  confine  themselves  to  a 
script  which  has  lieen  submitted  to  the 
broadcasting  authorities. 

Dream  city  coming  true  in  Brazil ' 

On  a  rugged  and  picturesque  plateau 
twenty  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ground 
is  being  broken  for  a  new  industrial  city 
to  lie  known  as  the  Cidade  dos  Motores 
(City  of  Motors).  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Airplane  Factory 
Commission,  the  Ijest  efforts  of  some  of 
Brazil’s  top-flight  town  planners  and 
architects  have  gone  into  the  blueprints 
for  this  city,  which  is  designed  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  harmony  of  industrial  efficiency 
with  high  living  and  welfare  standards. 

The  city  is  planned  in  four  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  neighlx)rhood  units,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  traffic  simple  and  keep 

*  Information  from  ^'Progressive  Architecture,"  Sep¬ 
tember  1946. 
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walking  distance  to  the  civic  center  down 
to  an  average  of  under  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  There  are  peripheral  roads  giving 
automobiles  access  to  the  neighborhoods, 
but  w'ithin  the  units  all  traffic  is  by  foot, 
under  covered  passageways,  which  protect 
from  the  tropical  sun. 

In  each  neighlxjrhood  there  are  several 
types  of  group  housing,  as  well  as  com¬ 
munity  buildings,  schools,  playgrounds, 
dispensaries,  shops,  and  restaurants.  Some 
individual  houses  will  l^e  built  around 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  group  housing  units  will  include 
three-story  apartment  buildings,  eight- 
story  apartment  buildings,  and  dormi¬ 
tories  for  bachelors.  The  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  all  only  one  apartment  deep,  will 
have  a  maximum  variety  of  floor  plans. 
Where  corridors  line  outside  walls,  the 
walls  will  consist  of  rows  of  foot-deep 
lx)xes  with  eight-inch  square  openings, 
which  give  open  light  passageways  and 
protect  against  excessive  sun  and  driving 
rain.  Outside  living  room  walls  will 
consist  of  a  large  pivoting  counter- 
weighted  panel  which,  opened  all  the 
way  in  an  above-head  position,  will  serve 
as  an  awming.  The  bachelor  dormitories 
will  lie  lined  front  and  back  by  canti¬ 
levered  corridor-balconies. 

Neighlxjrhood  centers  will  include  nurs¬ 
eries,  kindergartens,  an  elementary  school, 
a  dispensary,  and  a  community  club,  as 
well  as  play  areas  and  swimming  pools. 
•Ground  the  center  will  be  the  stores, 
laundries,  and  repair  shops.  In  both  the 
kindergartens  and  the  elementary  schools 
each  classroom  will  have  wall  sections 
opening  onto  its  individual  patio. 

The  city’s  civic  center  is  designed 
around  a  town  square  or  praqa  and  a  prom¬ 
enade  or  passeio.  The  administration, 
amusement,  and  commercial  section  is 
built  around  the  town  square  and  along 
the  promenade.  Nearby  is  the  cultural 


center  w'ith  its  exhibition  halls,  library, 
technical  school,  and  sports  area. 

The  industrial  zone  has  been  planned  to 
achieve  the  same  architectural  unity  as 
the  other  sections  of  the  city.  It  contains 
a  cafeteria  designed  to  seat  650  factory 
workers. 

The  population  density  is  about  100 
persons  to  an  acre — a  figure  arrived  at 
after  consideration  of  climatic  conditions, 
walking  distances,  and  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems.  The  basis  for  the  whole  plan  has* 
been  accessibility  and  usability  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

In  the  words  of  the  planners  themselves, 
this  town  plan  “aims  as  far  as  any  such 
plan  can  at  creating  a  physical  and  spiritual 
background  against  which  the  modern 
Brazilian  way  of  life  may  be  carried  on, 
with  ever  greater  health,  happiness,  and 
efficiency.” 

Central  Bank  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 

In  October  1946  a  law  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  calling  for  the  election  of  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  to  revise  two  articles  of 
the  Constitution  in  such  way  as  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  Bank  and 
the  creation  of  a  Dominican  currency 
system.  The  President’s  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  proposing  that  important  step  stressed 
the  country’s  financial  history  since  the 
beginning  of  independence  in  1844  and 
quoted  figures  to  prove  that  the  nation 
today  is  in  the  most  flourishing  economic 
situation  and  enjoys  the  most  solid  financial 
condition  in  all  its  history.  Consequently, 
the  President  stated,  now  is  the  time 
to  undertake  a  reform  of  the  monetary 
system  and  banking  methods,  to  insure 
continued  economic  prosperity  in  the 
future. 

The  message  pointed  out  that  the  total 
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circulation  of  United  States  banknotes  in 
the  Republic  on  July  30,  1946,  was  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  at  $19,047,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  banks  of  the  country 
had  dollar  balances  of  $29,168,000  in  New 
York  on  the  same  date.  This  represents  a 
total  dollar  credit  of  $48,215,000,  nearly 
five  times  the  total  of  the  republic’s  for- 
eifijn  debt.  The  message  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  these  dollar  credits  as  the  re¬ 
serve  fund  with  which  to  set  up  a  Central 
*  Bank  of  issue;  to  issue  Dominican  currency 
worth  one  hundred  American  cents  to  the 
dollar;  to  retire  United  States  currency 
from  circulation  gradually  until  it  disap¬ 
pears;  and  to  repatriate  the  outstandinie; 
balance  of  the  foreiejn  debt. 

Generally  speaking,  the  creation  of  a 
Central  Bank  will  not  only  permit  the 
institution  of  a  sound  organic  monetary' 
system  within  the  republic  but  will  also 
enable  the  country  to  take  part  in  the 
organizations  designed  for  international 
financial  and  monetary  collalxiration. 

Members  of  the  Assembly  to  act  on  the 
proposed  amendments  were  scheduled  to 
be  elected  sixty  days  after  promulgation  of 
the  above-mentioned  law,  and  to  start 
their  work  some  three  weeks  after  the 
election. 

Agricultural  evolution  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo 

The  penetration  of  the  railroads  into  the 
wilds  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  exploration  work  carried  on 
there  by  the  State’s  Geographic  and 
Geological  Commission  brought  alxjut  a 
large-scale  migration  into  that  region  and 
an  agricultural  lx)om  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  Brazil. 

In  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the 
century  land  values  in  the  area  increased 
at  a  fantastic  rate — in  some  cases  30  times 


in  six  years  and  100  times  in  fifteen. 

The  following  table  show's  the  increase 
in  railroad  lines  and  in  cultivated  lands  in 
Sao  Paulo  Ijetween  1905  and  1930: 


Year 

Railroad  linos 

Area  cultivated 

miles 

acres 

1905 . 

2,  343 

3,  800,  581 

1915 . 

3,901 

4,911,772 

1925 . 

4,  232 

7,  300,  224 

1930 . 

4,411 

9,  230,  477 

In  1933-34,  8,409,387  acres  were  culti¬ 
vated;  in  1937-38,  9,217,130  acres;  and  in 
1939-40,  9,702,167  acres.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  progress  in  stockraising  may  lie 
seen  in  the  increase  in  lands  used  for 
pastures  and  fields.  Such  lands  totaled 
8,766,381  acres  in  1905,  12,458,050  acres 
in  1930-31,  and  14,781,526  acres  in  1939- 
40. 

The  numlier  of  landowners  rose  from 
56,981  in  1904-05  to  274,740  in  1933-34, 
then  liegan  dropping  until  in  1939-40  it 
was  170,462.  The  decrease  since  1933-34 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  medium-sized  and 
large  fazendas  have  flourished  at  the 
expense  of  small  farms. 
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Restoration  of  cryptostegia  --  gr 

land  in  Haiti 

“In  August  1946  the  cooperative  food 
production  program  in  Haiti  completed  its  jg 
second  year  of  operation.  Established  in  gg 
August  1944  by  the  Governments  of  Haiti 
and  the  United  States  under  the  direction  (g 
of  the  late  Huljert  R.  Bailey,  the  program  [  lx 
had  as  its  immediate  aim  the  restoration  I  (y 
of  60,000  acres  of  abandoned  cryptostegia  *  f^, 
land  to  the  production  of  food  crops,”  re-  ; 
ports  the  Food  Supply  Division  of  the  [  ix 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  se, 

“When  all  the  Allies’  Eastern  Hemi-  ■ 
sphere  sources  of  vitally  needed  rublier  ■  ' 

passed  under  enemy  control  during  the  war,  | 
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much  of  Haiti’s  Ijest  agricultural  land  was 
planted  to  cry  ptostegia,  a  rublier-produc- 
ing  vine.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
project*  in  June  1944,  40,000  Haitian 
families  in  the  cryptostegia  areas  found 
themselves  without  work  and  lacking  the 
seeds  and  tools  to  replant  crops.  The 
problem  of  supplying  food  to  these  dis¬ 
placed  people  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  such  fruit  trees  as  the  mango, 
breadfruit,  and  avocado,  which  contribute 
so  greatly  to  the  Haitian  diet,  had  l)een 
cut  down  to  make  way  for  cryptostegia. 

“To  help  with  this  rehalnlitation  prob¬ 
lem  Food  Supply  Division  technicians  were 
sent  to  work  with  Haitian  personnel  under 
the  terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
signed  on  August  28,  1944  by  the  Haitian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
.\ffairs.  A  survey  of  Haiti’s  agriculture 
by  these  men  revealed  that  in  normal 
times  only  alxmt  one-fourth  of  the  avail¬ 
able  land  was  cultivated  and  productive 
of  food.  Yet  even  this  yield  was  only  half 
the  amount  possible  due  to  the  primitive 
methods  employed  by  the  average  Haitian 
farmer. 

“On  the  basis  of  these  findings  a  pro¬ 
gram  was  formulated  by  the  cooperative 
food  mission  which  would  alleviate  the 
acute  need  of  the  displaced  cryptostegia 
growers  and  also  lay  the  foundation  for 
long-range  improvements  in  the  nation’s 
agriculture 

“From  nurseries  estaldished  in  five  cryp¬ 
tostegia  areas — Franklin,  Aux  Cayes,  Arti- 
Ixinite,  Limlie,  and  North  Plain — Insti¬ 
tute  representatives  distributed  cuttings  of 
fruit  trees  and  plants  to  replace  those 
which  had  lieen  destroyed.  By  Septem- 
Ijer  1945  a  total  of  635,500  pounds  of 
seeds  and  over  four  million  cuttings  of 


mi¬ 


ller  *  This  pioject,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  Shada 

_  (Societi  Haitiano-Americaine  de  Developpement  Agri~ 
‘  ;  cole),  was  a  failure. — Editor. 


banana,  plantain,  sugar  cane,  and  man- 
dioca  plants  had  lieen  distributed. 

“Scarce  tools  were  also  procured  by  the 
Food  Mission  and  were  made  available  to 
farmers  at  cost.  By  this  means  almost 
20,000  machetes,  hoes,  and  other  tools 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Haitian  farm¬ 
ers  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them 
at  retail  prices.  In  addition,  technical 
supervision  was  provided  to  help  farmers 
with  their  agricultural  problems  and  to 
show'  them  how  to  utilize  the  tools  and 
seeds  procured  for  them  to  the  Ijest  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“With  the  help  of  excellent  Haitian 
field  personnel  and  a  favorable  growing 
season  the  emergency  program  proved 
successful  lieyond  all  expectations.  Plains 
which  were  barren  of  crops  in  the  fall  of 
1944  were  covered  w'ith  com,  millet,  rice, 
beans,  mandioca,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas, 
and  plantain  a  year  later.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  good  seed  was  produced  for 
the  next  crop  season  and  grain  storage 
facilities  made  available  by  the  Mission 
helped  to  stabilize  prices  and  supplies. 

“The  only  activity  of  the  cryptostegia 
program  which  remains  to  be  completed  is 
the  distribution  of  fruit  and  precious  wood 
trees.  Because  any  effort  to  supply  these 
needed  trees  necessitates  long-range  plan¬ 
ning,  Institute  representatives  believed  the 
distribution  should  be  carried  on  by  a 
permanent  agency  of  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  last  December  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  SI  2,000  was  provided  from  the  funds 
of  the  cooperative  food  program  to  effect 
the  transfer  of  the  project  to  the  Haitian 
Department  of  Agriculture  whose  techni¬ 
cians  are  continuing  the  work  with  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“The  second  phase  of  the  program, 
initiated  in  January  1946  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Marion  N.  Walker,  Chief 
of  Party,  is  directed  toward  improvements 
in  the  more  normal  pattern  of  Haitian 
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agriculture.  Actually  some  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  the  country  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  attacks  upon  them  must  Ije 
of  a  continuous  nature  to  effect  lasting 
l>enefits.  For  this  reason  particular  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  placed  on  educational 
and  demonstrational  work  which  will 
assure  the  maximum  utilization  of  the 
facilities  established  by  the  Food  Mission 
and  the  availability  of  experienced  local 
technicians  to  carry  on  the  development 
program  after  the  departure  of  the  United 
States  staff.” 

Labor  laws  in  Brazil  and 
El  Salvador 

The  Governments  of  Brazil  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor  have  both  promulgated  far-reaching 
laws  governing  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  in  their  countries. 

The  Brazilian  law,  issued  in  March  1946, 
divides  the  nation’s  economy  into  “funda¬ 
mental”  and  “accessory”  activities.  “Fun¬ 
damental”  activities  are  defined  as  those 
concerned  with  transportation,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  the  supply  of  water,  power, 
light,  gas,  and  es.sential  commodities. 
Under  the  latter  come  all  agricultural  and 
slaughterhouse  activities  as  well  as  the 
opieration  of  schools,  banks,  pharmacies, 
hospitals,  funeral  services,  and  industries 
basic  to  national  defense. 

All  employees  and  employers  or  their 
representative  associations  are  required  to 
notify  Department  of  Lalxir  authorities  of 
any  dispute  capable  of  causing  a  w'ork 
stoppage,  giving  the  cause  of  the  disagree¬ 
ment  and  the  solution  desired.  These 
authorities  will  then  proceed  to  try  to 
arbitrate  the  question.  If  they  do  not 
succeed  within  10  days,  conflicts  involving 
“fundamental”  activities  will  l)e  submitted 
to  a  labor  court,  which  must  hand  down  a 
decision  within  20  days.  (Brazil  has  a 
complete  system  of  local  labor  courts,  the 


memfjers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  from  employers  and 
employees  of  the  area.  Over  these  courts 
are  regional  superior  labor  courts  and  a 
National  Labor  Court.)  In  the  case  of 
conflicts  involving  “accessory”  industries, 
strikes  or  lockouts  may  be  resorted  to  if 
arbitration  efforts  fail. 

Strikes  by  employees  engaged  in  “acces¬ 
sory”  activities  before  fulfilling  the  arbi¬ 
tration  requirement,  and  any  strike  by 
employees  engaged  in  “fundamental” 
activities  will  be  considered  a  grave  offense, 
and  will  justify  the  cancellation  of  labor 
contracts.  Lockouts  or  the  suspension  of 
services  resulting  from  labor  disputes  in¬ 
flicted  before  complying  with  the  proce¬ 
dures  outlined  in  this  law,  or  the  failure  of 
employers  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of 
labor  courts  will  carry  the  penalty  of 
paying  double  wages. 

El  Salvador’s  new  law  on  labor  conflicts 
(issued  in  January  1946)  prohibits,  like 
that  of  Brazil,  work  stoppages  that  will 
interfere  seriously  with  the  welfare  of  the 
jaeople  as  a  whole.  No  strikes  or  lockouts 
are  allowed  among  those  engaged  in 
furnishing  “public  services.”  This  in¬ 
cludes  government  workers,  those  supply¬ 
ing  transportation  facilities,  and  all  those 
“essential  to  the  functioning  of  enterprises 
that  cannot  suspend  their  services  without 
causing  serious  and  immediate  danger  to 
the  health  or  economy  of  the  country.” 

In  any  lalxir  conflict,  workers  or  em¬ 
ployers  must  file  a  statement  of  grievances 
with  the  Departmental  Inspjector  of  Labor 
before  a  strike  or  lockout  may  lie  called. 
The  Inspector  will  transmit  this  statement 
to  the  employers  or  workers  against  whom 
the  strike  or  lockout  is  propxjsed,  and 
await  their  answer  to  it.  Both  employers 
and  employees  will  appoint  representatives 
to  a  Conciliation  Board,  which  will  be 
presided  ov^er  by  the  Inspector.  This 
Board  will  proceed  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
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differences  between  the  parties  involved 
in  the  dispute.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  within 
30  days  in  the  case  of  a  strike  and  1 5  days 
in  the  case  of  a  lockout,  and  a  work  stop¬ 
page  occurs,  the  Board  will  issue  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  legal.  If  a  strike 
is  declared  illegal  and  the  workers  dis¬ 
regard  the  decision,  their  contracts  may 
lie  cancelled  after  24  hours’  notice,  and 
employers  may  hire  new  workers. 

The  decision  of  the  Conciliation  Board 
may  lx;  appealed  to  the  National  Lal)or 
Council,  and  that  of  the  latter  may  lie 
appealed  to  the  Minister  of  Lalxir. 

At  any  point  in  the  proceedings,  the 
parties  concerned  may  decide  to  submit 
the  conflict  to  the  voluntary  arbitration 
of  a  freely  chosen  person,  commission,  or 
tribunal,  in  which  case  lx)th  parties  will 
lie  obliged  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
arbiter. 

It  will  also  be  possible  for  workers  or  em¬ 
ployers  to  present  conflicts  to  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Inspector  of  Labor  without  setting 
the  date  for  a  strike  or  lockout.  When  this 
happens,  three  inspectors  and  two  advisory 
commissions,  one  consisting  of  employers 
and  one  of  workers,  will  be  appointed  after 
the  setting  up  of  a  Conciliation  Board. 
The  inspectors  will  make  a  complete  study 
of  the  establishment  involved,  requesting 
from  all  authorities,  institutions,  or  jiersons 
the  information  they  need.  The  Board 
will  then  make  its  decision  as  to  a  decrease 
or  increase  in  personnel,  adjustment  of 
wages,  salaries,  or  w'orking  conditions, 
etc.,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  in¬ 
spectors. — M.  G.  R. 

Sdo  Paulo’s  Casa  Maternal 

One  of  the  most  important  social  welfare 
institutions  in  Sao  Paulo  is  the  Casa 
Maternal  of  the  Brazilian  Legion  of 
Social  Assistance,  which  devotes  itself  to 
protecting  the  health  and  well-being  of 


mothers,  children,  and  families  in  general 
throughout  the  city.  Between  January  25, 
1944,  when  it  was  established,  and  April 
30,  1946,  it  is  reported  to  have  helped  a 
total  of  5,721  families. 

Among  the  services  maintained  by  this 
institution  is  a  Centro  para  Noivas,  which 
trains  brides-to-lie  in  the  responsibilitie- 
that  will  be  theirs  in  the  moral,  intellecs 
tual,  social,  and  civic  formation  of  their 
future  families.  The  girls  attend  four- 
month  courses  in  nutrition,  home  econom¬ 
ics,  and  “educational  orientation.”  The 
latter  course  is  designed  to  help  them  in 
training  their  children. 

Another  service  is  that  offered  to 
mothers-to-lie  in  the  form  of  pre-natal 
consultation  and  medical,  educational, 
and  economic  assistance  aimed  at  assuring 
the  safe  biith  of  sound,  healthy  children. 

The  Casa  Maternal  has  a  special  section 
for  the  children  of  the  mothers  it  assists. 
When  necessary,  such  children  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  orthopedic  equipment,  glcisses, 
medicine,  nutritious  food,  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  30-bed  children’s  pavilion. 

Attached  to  the  Maternity  Section 
(which  has  200  beds  and  can  handle 
7,200  cases  a  year)  are  nutrition  and  diet 
divisions.  Public  dining  rooms  are  main¬ 
tained  in  order  to  facilitate  use  of  the 
Casa’s  services  and  to  help  in  teaching 
the  propier  eating  habits. 

In  spite  of  its  specialized  services,  the 
Casa  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  to 
assist  the  family  as  a  whole.  Temporary 
financial  help  is  given  to  families  in  the 
form  of  clothes  and  money  for  food  and 
medicine,  and  legal  aid  is  afforded  them 
in  the  adoption  or  legitimation  of  children, 
the  civil  or  religious  validation  of  marriages, 
etc.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  value  of  its  work  the  institution  main¬ 
tains  a  staff  of  home  visitors  who  make 
regular  follow-up  visits  to  the  homes  of 
former  patients  and  students. 
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Social  service  organization  for 
Brazilian  workers 

Brazil's  Xational  Confederation  of  Indus¬ 
tries  has  been  charged  with  establishing  an 
Industrial  Social  Service  Organization  in 
that  country.  This  organization  will  Ije 
responsible  for  promoting  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  of  industrial  workers,  helping  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  living,  and  devel¬ 
oping  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
different  classes.  It  will  work  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  real  wage  of  the  lalxjrer  in  the 
form  of  lietter  food,  homes,  and  health, 
and  will  try  to  increase  his  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities. 

All  industries  lielonging  to  the  National 
Confederation  of  Industries,  as  well  as 
transportation,  communications,  and  fish¬ 
ing  industries,  will  Ite  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  organization  a  sum  equal  to  tw'O 
percent  of  total  wages  paid  each  month. 
The  organization  will  Ije  directed  by  a 
National  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Confederation 
of  Industries,  and  will  also  have  Regional 
Councils  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Cultural  agreement  between 
Brazil  and  Peru 

President  Dutra  of  Brazil  has  signed  a 
decree  placing  his  stamp  of  approval  on  a 
cultural  agreement  signed  in  Rio  in  July 
1945  by  Brazil’s  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  Peru’s  Ambassador  to 
Brazil. 

This  agreement  provides  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  two  governments  in 
facilitating  an  interchange  of  university 
professors  and  members  of  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  institutions,  who  will 
give  lectures  in  their  respective  fields. 
In  addition,  each  country  is  to  establish 
a  permanent  cultural  information  center 
in  the  other’s  capital,  and  each  is  to  offer 


to  students  and  professional  people  of  the 
other,  ten  scholarships  for  study  in  its 
educational  institutions. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  second¬ 
ary  school  certificates  of  either  country 
will  be  accepted  by  the  universities  of  the 
other,  and  that  Ixith  secondary  school 
and  university  students  in  Peru  may 
transfer  freely  to  corresponding  schools  in 
Brazil,  and  vice  versa.  The  diplomas  of 
professional  people  will  be  reciprocally 
recognized. 

In  order  to  increase  the  reciprocal 
knowledge  of  traditions  and  cultural 
development,  a  special  extension  course 
on  Peru  will  be  created  in  the  University 
of  Brazil’s  School  of  Philosophy,  and  a 
course  on  Brazil  will  be  established  at  the 
University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima.  Each 
government  will  sponsor  translations  of 
carefully  selected  literary  works  of  the 
other  country.  The  national  libraries 
of  both  republics  will  have  special  sec¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the  official  publications 
and  the  outstanding  literary,  scientific, 
technical,  and  artistic  works  of  the  other. 


Laurence  Duggan  heads  Institute 
of  International  Education 

In  Octolter  1946  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
unanimously  elected  Laurence  Duggan  as 
Director.  In  assuming  the  directorship, 
Mr.  Duggan  follows  his  father.  Dr. 
Stephen  Duggan,  founder  of  the  Institute 
and  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years  its 
Director  until  his  recent  retirement. 

When  the  Institute  was  founded  in  1919, 
it  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  international 
educational  relations.  Since  that  time  a 
total  of  7,634  students  have  lieen  exchanged 
upon  scholarships  under  the  Institute  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Institute  has  been  responsible, 
moreover,  for  an  e.xchange  of  some  300 
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university  professors  and  men  of  affairs  as 
lecturers  in  American  and  European  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Its  conferences  on 
prolilems  of  international  education  and 
its  puljlications  have  Ijeen  recognized  as 
invalualile  in  most  countries  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Mr.  Laurence  Duggan  was  graduated 
with  distinction  from  Harvard  in  1927. 
He  went  to  the  Institute  in  1929,  at  a  time 
when  inter-American  cultural  cooperation 
was  almost  non-existent,  to  establish  the 
Latin  .\merican  Division.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  traveled  extensively  throughout 
Latin  .America  to  initiate  the  program  of 
student  exchanges.  In  1931  he  joined 
the  Division  of  .American  Republics  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  in  1935 
liecame  Chief  of  the  Division  and  later 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  Adviser  on  Political 
Relations.  In  1944  he  left  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  liecome  Assistant  Diplomatic 
.Adviser  to  unrra.  His  work  has  lieen 
primarily  in  the  Latin  American  field, 
but  he  has  also  traveled  in  Eurofje  and 
his  interest  in  international  cultural 
relationships  is  world-wide. 

National  honorary  society  created 
in  El  Salvador 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
recently  created  the  National  Order  of 
Jose  Matias  Delgado,  memljership  in 
which  will  lie  conferred  upon  the  chiefs 
of  state  of  friendly  nations  and  upon  Sal¬ 
vadoreans  and  foreigners  who  make  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  country, 
either  through  extraordinary  civic  serv¬ 
ices,  or  through  humanitarian,  scientific, 
literary,  or  artistic  w'ork.  The  order, 
named  for  one  of  the  fathers  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador’s  indepiendence,  will  include  five 
grades;  the  Grand  Cross,  Gold  Plaque; 
the  Grand  Cross,  Silver  Plaque;  High 
Official;  Knight  Commander;  and  Offi¬ 


cer.  The  first  mentioned  will  lie  awarded 
only  to  chiefs  of  state  and  to  very  eminent 
Salvadoreans. 

Not  more  than  twenty-five  Salvadoreans 
may  lie  admitted  to  the  Order,  and  no 
Salvadorean  may  lie  admitted  while  he  is 
holding  public  office.  The  President  will 
head  the  order,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  will  act  as  Chancellor  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council.  Other  memliers  of 
the  Council  will  l)e  the  Ministers  of  Cul¬ 
ture  and  the  Interior  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Foreign  .Affairs. 

National  Council  of  Education 
in  Ecuador 

A  National  Council  of  Education,  to 
function  as  a  technical  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  was  authorized  in 
Ecuador  by  presidential  decree  on  August 
9,  1946.  The  Council  consists  of  five 
members:  the  chief  of  the  technical 
department  of  the  Ministry,  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  public  education  on  the  pri¬ 
mary,  secondary,  and  higher  levels,  and 
of  private  education.  It  will  meet  twice 
a  week  to  study  problems  relating  to  the 
orientation  of  national  instruction,  advise 
the  Ministry  on  questions  submitted  to 
them,  and  render  an  opinion  on  the  law 
regarding  classification  and  salaries  of 
teachers.  Members  are  at  liberty  to  visit 
any  educational  institution  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  request  any  information  they 
find  necessary.  Salaries  of  the  members 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Ministry. 

Fourth  Mexican  Book  Fair 

Seventeen  foreign  countries  and  164 
Mexican  and  foreign  book  and  periodical 
publishers  and  sellers  took  part  in  the 
Fourth  Mexican  Book  Fair  and  Journalism 
Exhibition  held  in  Mexico  City  during  the 
period  June  4-27,  1946.  These  figures  in 
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themselves  reveal  the  importance  and 
significance  of  this  annual  cultural  event 
which,  begun  in  1942,  has  been  growing 
in  interest  and  scope  until  it  has  liecome 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  fair  consisted  of 
a  series  of  attractively  decorated  stands 
and  booths  in  the  Calle  del  Ejido,  one  of 
the  broad  avenues  leading  to  the  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Revolution.  Sixteen  nations 
had  their  own  special  stands  and  displays. 
Twelve  of  these  were  Western  Hemisphere 
countries — Canada,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela— 
and  four  were  Europiean — Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Republican  Spain,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Argentina 
had  no  national  booth,  but  Argentine 
publishers  sent  generous  collections  of 
their  publications  for  display.  A  number 
of  universities  scattered  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere — Montreal,  Yale, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Texas  in  the  north, 
and,  in  the  south,  the  Universities  of 
Bolivia,  El  Salvador,  San  Marcos  in  Peru, 
San  Carlos  of  Guatemala,  the  Central 
University  of  Caracas,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  La  Plata  and  the  Litoral  in 
Argentina — also  contributed  books  and 
sent  cordial  messages. 

Mexican  publishers  were  of  course  al¬ 
most  all  represented,  as  were  also  the 
metropolitan  dailies  and  a  numlier  of  re¬ 
views  and  magazines.  Several  Mexican 
states  had  their  own  special  displays,  and 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  had  their  own  booths. 

Books  of  every’  kind  w'ere  exhibited — 
poetry,  history,  fiction,  theater,  art,  phi¬ 
losophy,  science,  technology — and  the 
unending  crowds  of  visitors  proved  to  be 
good  customers.  In  the  first  three  days 
alone,  approximately  1 2,000  volumes  were 
purchased. 


A  number  of  interesting  sidelights  on 
the  fair  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Mexican  press.  For  instance,  on  June 
1 1  the  Mexican  Book  Chamber,  an 
association  of  publishers,  donated  25,000 
books,  valued  at  100,000  pesos,  to  the 
Federal  District  to  increase  the  stocks  of 
the  public  libraries  supported  by  the 
District  Government  in  the  capital  and 
outlying  towns. 

Through  the  United  States  International 
Book  Association,  about  4,500  United 
States  books  were  sent  to  the  fair,  repre¬ 
senting  close  to  80  publishers.  These 
books  were  exhibited  in  a  special  booth 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Library.  After  the  fair  the  books 
became  the  basis  of  a  Permanent  USIB.^ 
display  soon  to  be  installed  in  Mexico 
City.  The  4,500  books  consist  of  a  wide 
variety  of  titles  ranging  from  the  best  in 
current  fiction  to  technical  publications. 
Display  material,  including  book  jackets, 
posters,  streamers,  and  blow-ups,  was 
sent  with  the  books. 

Cuba,  in  a  reciprocal  gesture  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  Mexico’s  contribution  of  books 
and  modern  paintings  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  Mexican  Book  Fair  in  Habana 
(see  Bulletin,  July  1946,  p.  418),  sent 
to  Mexico  a  group  of  modern  Cuban 
art  works  and  photographs  for  exhibition. 

Canada’s  booth,  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  was  planned  and  constructed  in 
Canada,  then  dismounted,  loaded  on  two 
army  trucks,  and,  along  with  its  contents 
of  books  and  publication.s,  taken  to 
Mexico  City  to  be  rea.ssembled  and 
installed  at  the  fair. 

The  five  Central  American  republics 
shared  a  pavilion,  the  interior  of  which 
was  decorated  with  mural  paintings  by 
four  young  Guatemalan  painters,  all 
pupils  of  Diego  Rivera.  In  the  Ixioth  of 
Republican  Spain  there  were  also  a 
number  of  paintings,  the  work  of  con- 
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temporary  Spanish  artists,  exiles  now 
resident  in  Mexico. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Library’s  kiosk 
of  children’s  books  was  an  especially 
popular  place,  not  only  with  the  young 
fair  visitors  but  with  their  elders  as  well. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Mexico’s 
publishing  industry  is  evidenced  by  1945 
exports  of  books  and  periodicals,  which 
were  valued  at  3,356,000  pesos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  slightly  less  than  35,000 
pesos  in  1935.  Mexico  has  become  the 
third  largest  publishing  center  in  the 
world  for  works  in  Spanish,  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  Spain  and  Argentina. — 
D.  M.  T. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Uniony  Julj-December  ig^S 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  are  issued  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  offices  and  divisions  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union.  These  publications  pro¬ 
vide  useful  material  for  students  and 
teachers  in  Pan  American  affairs,  and 
make  available  to  interested  groups  and 
individuals  the  technical  information  com¬ 
piled  through  various  phases  of  Pan 
.American  cooperation. 

The  following  Pan  American  Union 
publications  appeared  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1946: 

Columbus  Memorial  Library: 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf,  an  annotated  list  of 
the  books  received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union.  Monthly,  SI. 00  a  year. 

Counselor’s  Office: 

The  United  Stales  and  Latin  America.  A  survey  of 
recent  changes  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Mimeographed.  S0.15. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation: 
Elaboration  de  Quesos,  in  the  Spanbh  Series  on 
.Agriculture.  S0.15. 

■Agriculture  in  Venezuela,  in  the  English  Scries  on 
Agriculture.  SO.  15. 


Division  of  Economic  Information: 

Commercial  Pan  America 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  May-June 
1946  number — 

National  Economy  of  Mexico.  $0.20. 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  July* 
August  1946  number — 

National  Economy  of  Argentina.  $0.20. 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  Septem- 
ber-October  1946  number — 

National  Ecoiwmy  of  Colombia.  $0.20. 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  Novem- 
ber-December  1946  number — 

National  Economy  of  Central  American  Re¬ 
publics.  $0.20. 

Foreign  Trade  Series 

Foreign  Trade  of  Argentina.  $0.20. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation: 

Higher  Education  in  Latin  America: 

Volume  IV,  The  Universities  of  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti.  By  Ellen  Gut 
and  Harriet  Bunn.  Monograph.  $0.50. 
Volume  V,  The  Universities  of  Mexico.  By 
Theodore  Apstein.  Monograph.  In  two 
parts.  $0.75. 

Volume  VI,  The  Universities  of  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and 
Panama.  By  Ellen  Gut,  Ben  Carruthers,  and 
Theodore  Apstein.  Monograph.  $0.50. 
Memorandum  on  Mexico  City  College.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  leaflet. 

Leitura  Para  Educadores.^  No.  1 1 .  Mimeographed 
leaflet. 

Lectura  Para  Maestros.^  No.  18.  Mimeographed 
leaflet. 

Pontos  de  Vista.^  No.  8,  Uma  Grande  Esperanqa. 
Mimeographed  leaflet. 

Panorama,  a  mimeographed  publication  on  matters 
of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  coop¬ 
eration.  No.  28.  $0.10,  12  for  $1.00. 
Discoverers,  Conquerors,  Colonial  Settlers,  Liberators, 
National  Leaders,  of  Latin  America.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Mimeographed.  $0.10. 

Some  References  on  Latin  America  for  the  General 
Reader.  A  bibliography.  Mimeographed.  Re¬ 
vised. 

General  References  on  Education  in  Latin  America.  A 
bibliography.  Mimeographed. 

Bibliography  on  Teaching  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage.  Mimeographed  leaflet. 

Refererues  on  Sports  in  Latin  America.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Mimeographed  leaflet. 

*  Distributed  only  in  Brazil. 

*  Distributed  only  in  Spanish  American  countries. 
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Rejerencfs  on  Games  in  Latin  America.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Mimeographed  leaflet. 

.Articles  on  .Art  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
I’nion.  .\  bibliography.  Mimeographed.  Re¬ 
vised. 

Some  Latin  American  Holidays.  .\  list.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

.Maps  and  Charts  of  Latin  .America.  \  list.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

Inter-.American  Correspondence.  list.  Mimeo¬ 

graphed. 

Inter-. American  Friendship  Through  the  Coordination 
of  all  School  Activities.  .\  few  suggestions  for 
program  planning.  Mimeographed  leaflet. 

The  Use  of  the  Bulletin  Board  to  Promote  Interest  in 
Latin  .America.  .\  few  suggestions.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  leaflet. 

Some  Recently  Published  Textbooks  for  the  Study  of 
Latin  .American  History  {and  Supplementary  Read¬ 
ings).  .\  bibliography.  Mimeographed.  Re¬ 
vised. 

.Additional  Sources  of  Information  on  Latin  .America.  \ 
list.  Mimeographed.  Revised. 

Latin  American  Literature  in  English  Translation.  .\ 
bibliography.  Mimeographed.  Revised.  $0.10. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information: 

Housing  and  Planning  .Vo.  3 — Venezuela  Attacks  the 
Housing  Problem.  English  and  Spanish  editions. 

Cooperatives  .\os.  3  and  4.  English  and  Spanish 
editions.  Mimeographed  bulletin. 

La  Legislacion  Cooperativa  en  .America.  By  Fernando 
Chaves  Nunez.  Mimeographed. 

Editorial  Division: 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union — English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions,  July  through 
December  1946.  These  editions  are  not  wholly 
parallel. 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser: 

Comercio  Interamericano,  a  monthly  trade  news 
letter.  Formerly  called  Xoticiero. 

Division  of  Special  Public.ations: 

New  lxK)klets — 

Cities: 

Guatemala  City.  $0.10. 


New  booklets — Continued 
Commodities: 

Sugar.  SO.  10. 

Revised  editions: 

Nations: 

El  Salvador.  $0.10. 

Juridical  Division: 

Status  of  the  Pan  .American  Treaties  and  Conventions 
with  text  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portugui’se.  Revised  to  July  1,  1946. 

Ley  Puhlica  Xo.  291.  Para  extender  ciertos  privi- 
legios,  exenciones  e  inmunidades  a  organismw 
internacionales  y  a  los  funcionarios  y  empleados 
de  los  mismos,  y  para  otros  fines.  .Approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  .America  on 
December  29,  1945.  Spanish  text. 

Inter- American  Confererue  of  Experts  on  Copyright- 
Pan  .American  Union,  June  1-22,  1946.  Proceed¬ 
ings.  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  edi¬ 
tions. 

Inter-.American  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  .Author 
in  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Artistic  Works.  Law  and 
Treaty  Series.  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  editions. 

Final  .Act  of  the  Inter-.American  Confererue  of  Experts 
on  Copyright — Pan  American  Union,  Juru  1-22, 
1946.  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
editions. 

The  Codification  of  International  Law  in  the  Americas. 
Law  and  Treaty  Scries. 

Draft  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  .American 
States.  Formulated  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union.  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  editions. 

Draft  Declaration  of  the  International  Rights  and  Duties 
of  .Man  and  .Accompanying  Report.  Portuguese 
edition. 

Music  Division: 

The  Present  State  of  .Music  in  .Mexico.  By  Otto 
Mayer-Serra.  English  and  Spanish  editions. 
$0.50. 

Travel  Division: 

Requirements  for  the  entry  of  United  States  tourists  itib 
the  Latin  American  Republics.  Mimeographed 
bulletin. 
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The  Pan  American  Union 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ions,  PEDRO  DE  ALBA,  Acting  Director  General  WILLIAM  MANGER,  Acting  Assistant  Director 
and 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V^ene- 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.\merictis  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-.^merican  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  .American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  .and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  oflicials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

■Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  .American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  spiecial  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 


